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READERS WRITE 





Swell,” Says Emily Post 
Thank you more than I can tell for 
your “swell” article about me in PATH- 


FINDER (Sept. 4). 
Emily Post 


Edgarton, Mass. 





Etiquette of Names 


How should Mrs. Post (PATHFINDER, 
Sept. 4) be addressed? I was taught if a 
woman was divorced, she then used her 
maiden name. If a widow, she retained 
her husband’s initials. If widowed by 
her first husband and divorced from her 
second husband, she ought to use her 
first or Christian name. 

Georgianna H. Swanton 
Webster, N. Y. 


(Mrs. Post, being a divorcee, is addressed either as 
Mrs. Price (her maiden name) Post, without her 
husband’s Christian name, or as plain Emily Post, 
without the ‘‘Mrs.” According to her, # widow re- 
tains her full married name, such as “Mrs. John 
Smith.’? Though Mrs. Price Post, or plain Emily Post, 
gives no rule for a woman widowed by one husband and 
@ivorced by another, she insists that ‘‘Mrs.’’ should 
never be used with a female Christian name.—Ed.] 





On Criminal Lawyers 

In connection with the letter of John 
David Thomas (PATHFINDER, Sept. 11) 
I beg to state that if lawyers, both crim- 
inal and prosecuting, merely sought to 
assist the courts in establishing the facts 
of one’s guilt or innocence, it would not 
be so bad. 

But since it is merely a matter of one 
side trying to bring out all the facts and 
distort and magnify them, while the 
other is only interested in the suppression 
of the truth, along with each side’s ambi- 
tion to make the best speech and get the 
credit for winning the case, the whole 
thing is a farce, 

J. F. Garvey, M, D. 
Carrollton, Ky. 
_ 7 

For many years I have been forced to 
condemn the idea of a criminal lawyer 
trying to turn the world upside down to 
clear the worst kind of a criminal and 
turn him loose on society again.. No 
wonder we have so many criminals, and 
crimes committed, when they have the 
best talent to clear them. 

D. H. Buller 
Perryton, Tex. 


"Bombs and Morality” 

I wish to express my appreciation of 
that fine editorial in the September 11 
issue. Proceed on that line. The plain 
and unvarnished facts need to be pre- 
sented to the people and especially to the 
militarists who seem to be entirely lack- 
ing in humane feelings. 

T. A. Ashlund 
Potter, Neb. : 

. . « What your editorial pictures as 
likely to happen is perhaps not the half 
of what is in the making. Who can 
foresee the anguish that must result from 
another war? Indiscriminate killing and 
maiming at the front and behind the 
lines will have a demoralizing effect such 
as nobody can conceive of today. 

Hans Russan 
Pipestone, Minn. 


Comment from a Chiropractor 
I was fgreatly interested in the article 
that appeared on page 10 of PATHFIND- 
ER for August 12 under the heading 
“Medical Fakers.” I don’t doubt one 
word of the statements made therein. 





But many narrow-minded people, some 
of them professional men, would like to 
lead people to believe that all drugless 
practitioners are in that same class. If 
the truth were known, many of them are 
better informed in regard to the human 
body and its functions than many of the 
medical men . 
Dr. F. W. Carlin 

Polson, Mon. 


"Sex Crimes” 

In reading your article of September 
llth on “Sex Crimes,” I looked in vain 
for one obvious solution, so I shall sug- 
gest it in no uncertain terms: “Unsex the 
sex criminal .. .” 

A. Marie Barnett 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
— 7 . 

. Why would not a good solution of 
this problem be to emasculate any offend- 
er found guilty of a major sex crime? 

Neal R. Yocom 
Boulder, Colo. 

Your article on “Sex Crimes” interested 
me, especially in the ways and means sug- 
gested for the stopping of such crimes. 
You list education for children, which is 
well. But creation of farms for the per- 
manent imprisonment of morons! Do 
you realize what a gigantic task that 
would be? Why not a law specifying that 
all morons be sterilized re 

H. Schwindt 
West Lafayette, O. 


(Many PATHFINDER readers suggested emascula- 
tion as a preventive for sex crimes, but sterilization 
or even castration does not remove the mental kink 
which causes sex crimes in the first place. California, 
the only state which has a law provienss for castra- 
tion, does not enforce it. Creat: of farms for =~ 
segregation of sex criminals, on the other hand, is 
not too gigantic a problem. Illinois is already con- 
sidering the ture of $2,000,000 for such an 
institution.—Ed. 


A Matter of Geography 

In your article entitled “Squalid Para- 
dise” in the August 7 issue, you mention 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and Texas as being 
“nearby states” to California. If you 
will review your geography a little, you 
will find that the capital of Arkansas is 
2,103 miles from the capital of California, 
but only 1,115 miles from Washington, 
D. C. Oklahoma City to Sacramento is 
1,803 miles, but only 1,418 from Washing- 
ton. While from Fort Worth, Tex., to 
Sacramento it is 1,902 miles, but from 
Fort Worth to Washington it is only 
1,612 miles. 
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Pathfinde, 


So it seems that they are your neig) 
bors, not ours. It seems hard for yo: 
Easterners to realize that they are “Eas! 
erners” to us Westerners, 

S. W. Conover 


Turlock, Cal. 


[Mr. Conover measures his distance from capit 
capital. PATHFINDER /‘eferred not to capitals. 
to the San Joaquin Valley. Both Austin (the ca; 
of Texas) and Oklahoma City, Okla., are nearer 
San Joaquin than they are to Washi »_D.Cc. I 
Rock, Ark., is farther, yet it is a fact ‘that indis 
residents of all three states, regardless of distar 
fiock not to Washington, but to California.—Ed. | 


Protest on a Movie 

I have just written 20th Century Fox 
protesting the production of their pic- 
ture, “Ali Baba Goes to Town,” wh 
you mentioned in PATHFINDER ,; 
Sept. 4. 

I do not approve a satire on the Ne 
Deal, which is the most liberal admi 
tration we have had in years... 
those who desire to help the many w! 
are struggling to earn a decent living 
should ... boycott this evil producti 

M. L. Darbou 
Miami, Fla. 


More on Al-ford on Women 
I have a sneaking idea that Al-ford 
Roos (PATHFINDER, Sept. 4) is trying 
get a lot of trivial, frivolous creature 
write him. 
Dell S. Hartzell 
Nordland, Wash. 


. * - 


This Al-ford ibn Roos is sure a glut! 
for punishment. Methinks he is the sa 
Al-ford who just recently was qu 
dunibfounded that anyone could stooy 
low as to eat pork ... But now he |} 
put his foot into a hornet’s nest. . 

I gaze about the world it seems to : 
that men are getting more beastly al! t!. 
time— with only one ambition, to dest: 
Creation. 

Paul M. Uleinwachte: 
Chicago, Ill. 

. * 

The female is’ the all-important scx 
Some species of insects have alread: 
scrapped the male. Who can say that 
man, “The Lord of Creation,” may | 
some day become no longer necessary b 
logically, and will himself be demoted 
to the scrap pile? Give us a bigger and 
better woman’s page. 

R. B. Nelson 


Hamden, O. 

I suggest that Roos join the Foreign 
Legion where he can enjoy to the utmost 
the fellowship of a few of his own select 
“Lords of Creation.” 

Mrs. J. Monks 
Newport, R. 1. 


* 7 + 

. A suffix to his name is scarcely 
needed in order to identify him as bein: 
related to that diminutive species 
common barnyard fowl—the bantam 
Roos(ter) who struts so pompous! 
Perched upon a fence-top, he flaps a 
crows vigorously, while his insignificant 
voice is quite ignored by the busy flock 
of industrious hens. 

Mrs, A. S. Jenkins 

Independence, Ore. 


On Senator Burke 
In reply to Mr. Hill’s letter of Septem- 
ber 11 relative to Burke’s popularity, ! 
should like to say that that is one big 


(Continued on page 21) 
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The New Deal Studies Skyscraper and Slum 


AT7OT many persons remember that 
N one of the pledges made by 
Franklin Roosevelt when he first took 
office was this: 

‘The United States government will 
not remain indifferent to the common 
ife of American citizens simply be- 

use they happen to live in what 

call ‘cities’.” 

That promise has been largely ob- 
scured in the intervening years by the 
spectacular history of the Roosevelt 
\dministration in other fields. Yet 
those familiar with the New Deal were 

surprised to learn last week that 
the “common life” of the nation’s city- 
dwellers had been the subject of a la- 
borious and painstaking governmental 
inquiry throughout the past year. 

In 1790, only about 118,000 of young 
America’s 3,930,000 citizens lived in 
the half-dozen cities that straggled 
ilong the Atlantic seaboard. Today 
more than 56 per cent of the nation’s 
illions is clustered in 3,165 urban 
ters. In 150 years, rural Americans 
ve increased 15 times in number, 
ty-dwellers well over 300 times, 

Yet this phenomenal rush toward 
urbanization has been almost com- 
pletely ignored by the Federal gov- 
ernment. No specific national agency 

rries about the problems of 70,000,- 
000 residents of U. S. cities as the De- 
partment of Agriculture worries about 
those of some 58,000,000 rural citizens. 
Information about cities and their peo- 
ple is woefully meager and uncoordi- 

ited. In short, communities holding 

st of the nation’s population and 
laying a major part in the nation’s 
history are the most neglected single 
factor in the nation’s life. 

Such gaps the New Deal likes to 


Behind the City’s 


Awesome Front Lies a Shambles 


close. Determined to fill this par- 
ticular hole, the President directed his 
National Resources Committee to 
study “the role of cities in the national 
economy.” Director of this spade work 
was 54-year-old Clarence A. Dykstra, 
former city manager of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and new president of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Under Dykstra, 
a sub-committee on urbanism recruit- 
ed a small army of experts on every 
thinkable phase of urban life. Last 
week, after a year’s work, the experts 
dispatched to the White House the 
first comprehensive survey in history 
of the American city. 

CITY: The typical American city is, 
of course, a myth. No standard, 
whether of size, appearance or indus- 
trial activity, can accurately measure 
such a many-sided and shifting phe- 
nomenon. Yet even a peaceful Jones- 
ville, with a few thousand citizens, and 
a roaring New York, with millions, 
have common tendencies and char- 
acteristics which make them both dis- 
tinct from rural communities. From 
these broad likenesses the Urbanism 
Committee of the National Resources 
Committee sketched its picture. 

The average population of the Amer- 
ican city is 21,800. But 12.3 per cent 
of the country’s people (16,867,000) 
live in five metropolises of more than 
1,000,000 population and 29.6 per cent 
(38,184,000) in 93 cities of over 100,000. 
At the other pole, 16.1 per cent (20,- 
769,000) inhabit communities of be- 
tween 2,500 and 25,000. 

Like many other things, the city 
looks best from a distance, Viewed 
sideways, as from a waterfront or 
prairie, it assumes an exaggerated tri- 
angular shape, with a cluster of tall 





International 


of “Filth, Decay and Disorder” 


buildings or skyscrapers at the center 
and sharp declines on either side as 
the architecture flattens out into 
dwellings and shops. Only too often, 
however, the visitor who gasps at the 
lateral spectacle will later shudder at 
what he finds behind it. 

“The facade of most American 
cities,” said the committee’s report, 
“often turns out to be a false front. 
They are adorned at the center as if 
for public display. But behind this 
front are hidden the shambles, the 
slums, the scenes of filth, decay and 
disorder.” It is behind the “false 
front”, too, that the visitor may find 
the unlit, grimy streets, teeming with 
rushing crowds and screaming traffic, 

The awesome size and frightening 
appearance of the city are not without 
their underlying causes. The city is 
the nation’s workshop. In 1929, 155 
counties containing the largest indus- 
trial centers accounted for 64.7 per 
cent of all industrial establishments in 
the country, 74 per cent of all indus- 
trial wage earners and 80.7 per cent 
of all salaried workers. The counties 
containing the 11 largest cities alone 
did more than half of the country’s 
total wholesale trade, and 83 per cent 
of that trade was concentrated in 127 
of the nation’s 3,098 counties. Con- 
sidering not only the gigantic army of 
workers but also the subsidiary forces 
required to maintain those workers, it 
is scarcely surprising that the modern 
city is as big, noisy and dirty as it is, 

URBANITE: The classic rural ver- 
sion of the “city slicker” is not with- 
out its foundation in fact, yet there are 
characteristics of the urbanite that 
would astound the average farmer. 

Despite, or perhaps because of, his 
daily proximity to thousands of men 
and women, the city-dweller is the 
most independent and isolated of mor- 
tals. Cloaked in the anonymity of the 
crowd, he sets up his own standards of 
life largely independent of outside 
opinion. In some cases this psychology 
tends toward a mercenary ruthless- 
ness, but in others it fosters unen- 
cumbered original thought of a kind 
found difficult in the restricted atmos- 
phere of the rural town or homestead, 

More city men and women are gain- 
fully employed than is the case in rural 
areas. Child labor, although made 
notorious by urban factories, actually 
is more widespread outside metro- 
politan zones. The lack of data on 
occupations in cities is one of the most 
glaring of the many holes in urban 
information. No one knows accurate- 
ly the comparative percentages of 
wage-earners and white-collar work- 
ers in cities. Only two of the 12 lead- 
ing professions—teaching and preach- 
ing—employ more persons in rural 
areas than in cities. All types of work- 


(Continued on page 20) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Speech, Tour 


President Roosevelt left the middle 
of last week on a tour that will carry 
him more than 5,000 miles across the 
country and back. Ostensibly, it was 
to be a non-political trip, but in his 
Constitution Day address a few days 
earlier, he had more than hinted at 
political strategies, 

In his speech, harking back to that 
day last November when 27,000,000 
people voted to keep him in office, the 
President stated confidently that “the 
overwhelming majority of the Amer- 
ican people ... fully approve ... the 
course of the present Government.” 

On his tour last week, the President 
was expected to put this conviction to 
a test. He planned to confer with 
New Deal bigwigs in various states 
and to measure public reaction to in- 
formal talks. 

In his speech, Roosevelt said: “The 
Constitution is a layman’s document, 
not a legal contract,” and it should be 
interpreted liberally. And he added: 
“The Constitution says nothing about 
any power of the Court to declare leg- 
islation unconstitutional; nor does it 
mention the number of judges.” 

On his tour, the President was sched- 
uled to make informal talks in the 
bailiwicks of such New Deal foes as 
Senators O’Mahoney of Wyoming, 
Wheeler of Montana, Borah of Idaho 
and others who led or joined the Court 
bill opposition, It was also consid- 
ered possible that the President would 
drop suggestions that conditions in 
farm states might be better today had 
not the Court invalidated the AAA. 

In his speech, Roosevelt reiterated 
that “there is a crisis in American af- 
fairs which demands action now.” He 
asked that the American people have 
faith in the Constitution’s “ultimate 
capacity to work out the problems of 
democracy, but that they justify that 
faith by making it work now rather 
than 20 years from now.” 

On his tour, the President hoped to 
gather reaction to the possibility of 
calling a special Congressional session 
in November to begin work immedi- 
ately on projected farm legislation. 

Before leaving on his trip, the Pres- 
ident also did these things last week: 

@ Abolished the National Emergen- 
ey Council, thus removing from the 
Federal payroll 249 employees who 
were costing the government $60,000 
a month, and approved the last PWA 
allotments under the PWA Extension 
Act of 1937, but assured reporters that 
the emergency was not yet ended. 

@ Received C. T. Wang, Chinese 
Ambassador, who protested the par- 
tial embargo on arms shipments in 
which the President had forbidden 
government-owned ships to transport 
implements of war to China or Japan 
and had warned private ship owners 
they would transport such goods at 
their own risk (see page 8). 


@ Conferred with William E. Dodd, 
who ended speculation as to whether 
he would return as Ambassador to 
Germany by announcing that he plan- 
ned to sail the first week in October. 

@ Assured 17 governors, who at- 
tended 2 luncheon at the White House, 
that he would be glad to cooperate in 
eliminating the duplication and over- 
lapping of state and Federal taxes. 

——— <> 





Debate on Democracy 


For airing the political views that 
were aired the past fortnight, no oc- 
casion could have been more appro- 
priate than the 150th anniversary of 
the Constitution. As that historic event 
was celebrated, debate rang out over 
the document itself and over its proper 
function in American democracy. 

On two points, all speakers agreed: 
(1) the Constitution’ is the greatest 
written compact of government in 
existence; and (2) the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration has done splendid work 
in enlarging the nation’s social view- 
point. Over all other points, disagree- 
ment settled like a fog. 

Leading the long string of debaters 
was President Roosevelt, with his plea 
to make the Constitution a “layman’s 
document” which no judicial legal- 
ism could misconstrue against the best 
interests of democracy (see col. 1). 
Joining his chief in defense of efforts 
for a “rejuvenated” Supreme Court 
was Secretary of the Interior Harold 
L. Ickes. Arrayed against this pair 
were three senatorial opponents of the 
Court plan—Arthur H. Vandenberg of 
Michigan, William E. Borah of Idaho 
and Burton K. Wheeler of Montana. 
Only speaker to ignore the Court issue 
was Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 
whose thoughts on democracy encom- 
passed the world scene of clashing 
dictatorships and economic frictions. 

Vandenberg talked in terms of poli- 
tics. Speaking in Detroit, Mich., he 
lashed out savagely at the New Deal 





International 


Vandenberg Called for a Coalition 


Path find er 


for embracing the “jungle code” 
class hatred and seeking to upset t 
Federal system of checks and balan, 
which guard against dictatorship. 

a radio address the next day, he cal! 
upon all anti-New Dealers to \ 
forces either under the Republi 

banner or as a new party. Such a ec q Ot 
tion, he said, should march “strai 
down the middle of the road,” av: 
ing the “extreme right” of “suicic.! asidih 
conservatism” and the “extreme | 
of “brooding revolutionaries.” 










Borah talked in terms of cha suai 
In Washington, D. C., he warned t!:) Th 
the only safe way to change the (\»- ten 4 
stitution was in the manner perscri)- Trea 
ed by that document itself—by am« oritie 
ment, “Strained construction” of To 
fundamental law or “enslavement of t 
the judiciary, the Idaho Republican rea 
clared, could end only in the loss o! appo 
both liberty and economic secui Cunt 

Wheeler talked in terms of ti In hi 
Singling out the Presidential argun): las 
that changing the Court is necess retur 
because constitutional amendmen! sO 
too slow to meet existing needs, (!\ licin 
Montanan retorted that delay \ with 
the salvation of democracy. In inler- hand 


vening periods between propos: - 
changes and their adoption, he con- long: 
tended, the people were given tim: , by U 
decide vital questions for themse! Ec 
and so protected their rights, heare 
Ickes, working for the other si: 1u 
talked in terms of personalities, v- sel. a 
fending the President’s “legitimate an Shaft 
statesmanlike effort” to revamp ti! loaui 
judiciary, the Secretary attacked Chief Be eany 
Justice Charles E. Hughes for “plo! er to 
ting to checkmate” that move throu:! sid 
“unconstitutional advisory opinions” Morg 
on the Court bill. “Nowhere in tl ignat 
Constitution,” said Ickes, “do I find ment 
any purpose to lodge in a small grow; prom 
of men... beyond the reach of the Be john 
people ... the power to function as 3 ceive 
super-legislature.” Cairn 
Hull talked in terms of peace. Long urv ¢ 
convinced that democracy must t: 
the lead if the world is to be saved 
from self-destruction, the Secretar) May 
joined in an international broadcast t: Th, 
ask for general disarmament and « 
ing of trade barriers.t Later, befor 
the Boston Conference on Distribu- 00.4 
tion, he warned that if these steps w« pis 
not taken, war or an economic sm: 








- cm © Last 
in Europe must follow within th: . re 
next two years. e 
po 
idi 

Treasury Shakeup next 
-— : T 
One Administration move that h 00 R 
since come to be regarded as a partic- to no 
ularly unfortunate step was the Con- specti 
gressional tax investigation of las! on fl 
June, In the backfire which followed Copel 
the hearings the Administration found out D 
itself receiving more criticism th: enter 
it had given. erva' 
Objections from one set of criti ctusl 
were that the Treasury Departme:! posin 
iS . 
+ Hull’s peace philosophy, as embodied in the ° 
point declaration recently approved by 59 nations, iti-J 
ceived a sharp challenge from Portugal’s tight li eR 
dictatorship. Shortly before the Secretary's Bo: — | 
speech, Portugal made its position clear. It said ed Ma 

effect, that Hull’s plan would be fine if it work« 
but that it wouldn’t work because it was ‘‘too ide In 1 
istic.” Some thought this attitude, first of its k 

in connection with the 14 points, was inspired mey 





Portugal’s friends—Italy and Germany. 
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id sought to pillory “evaders and 
yiders” who had been availing 
mselves only of strictly legal loop- 
les in their tax returns, 
Other critics said that what the in- 
iry showed was not that taxpayers 
were at fault but that the Treasury 
erated antique administrative ma- 
chinery in the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
ue and that the entire tax collection 
system was tangled up in red tape. 
[hat the critics had not yet forgot- 
ten the tax investigation or that the 
freasury had not yet forgotten its 
rities was made apparent last week. 
lo re-gear the creaking machinery 
of the Bureau, Harold N. Graves, 
lreasury administrative expert, was 
ppointed by Secretary Morgenthau. 
Graves is a civil service career man. 
In his new job, he will seek to speed up 
collection and investigation of 
turns. Fresh from his experience 
coordinator of the Treasury’s po- 
licing arm, he will also be charged 
th revamping the Bureau so as to 
idle both the loophole-plugging tax 
isure passed by Congress and a 
e-range tax system being drafted 
Undersecretary Roswell Magill, 
Echoes of the tax inquiry were 
rd in the resignation from the Bu- 
iu of Morrison Shafroth, chief coun- 
and Russell J. Ryan, his assistant. 
Shafroth said that he and Ryan were 
leaving becatise they “were unable to 
nvince themselves that it was prop- 
to use the Bureau... in the tax 
idance and evasion investigation.” 
Morgenthau, commenting that the res- 
ations were due only to disagree- 
ment on administrative policy, 
promptly appointed their successors. 
John P. Wenchel, a career man, re- 
ceived Shafroth’s job; Huntington 
Cairns, who had been handling Treas- 
iry customs problems, replaced Ryan. 
Tecihiniapediegieanilliiaininendtendietonns 


Mayoralty Lineup 


The mayor of New York City gov- 

is more than 7,000,000 people, ad- 

inisters an annual budget of almost 

‘00,000,000 and holds one of the most 
important public offices in the nation. 
Last week, following the New York 
primaries, residents of the great me- 

polis prepared to select one of two 

ididates to handle that job for the 

\t four years. 

The 850,000 Democrats and the 150,- 
00 Republicans who visited the polls 
to nominate candidates for their re- 
spective parties all found one name 

their ballots—Senator Royal S. 
Copeland of New York. An out-and- 

t New Deal enemy, Copeland had 

tered both primaries seeking con- 

‘rvative support, although he was 
‘ctually Tammany Hall’s man. Op- 

Sing him in the Democratic lists 

is Jeremiah T. Mahoney, New Deal 

iti-Tammany Democrat, while on 

e Republican ticket the Senator fac- 

| Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia. 

In the pre-primary campaigns, Ma- 

mey and Copeland had ding-donged 

ick and forth at each other over na- 
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Mahoney Trounced an Anti-New Dealer 


tional New Deal issues such as the 
Court plan and the nomination of 
Hugo L. Black to the High Bench. La- 
Guardia, insisting that city govern- 
ment should be stgictly non-partisan, 
refused to show more than a “willing- 
ness” to run again for mayor. 

Nevertheless, after the vote had been 
counted last fortnight, few New York- 
ers were surprised to learn that it was 
LaGuardia who had come out on top. 
In the Republican contest, he trounced 
Copeland by better than 2 to 1. The 
Democratic vote produced a compara- 
ble majority for Mahoney over Cope- 
land, but LaGuardia, who had not 
even entered the Democratic primary, 
got 57,000 write-in votes. 

In this mayoralty lineup, political 
prophets saw these possibilities: 

q Tammany had received another 
shattering blow. Four years more of 
LaGuardia might ruin the Wigwam for 
good. Though Tammany was quick 
to endorse Mahoney after the primary, 
even he would be inclined to waste 
little kindness on the machine. 

gq The New Deal was on a spot. 
LaGuardia and Mahoney are both ar- 
dent Roosevelt men, and the Adminis- 
tration would make dangerous ene- 
mies by taking sides. Although many 
thought James A. Farley would like to 
have a Mayor Mahoney behind him if 
he decided to run for governor of New 
York next year, most observers ex- 
pected Washington to stay neutral. 

@ The odds in the mayoralty elec- 
tion next month were with LaGuardia, 
who has the backing of almost all the 
city press. In addition to Republican 
and independent support, a heavy 
Democratic vote was indicated by his 
write-in total in that party’s primary. 
One Copeland man, told that Mahoney 
had won the right to oppose the mayor, 
remarked sourly, “He can have it.” 

@ Because the city vote often de- 
termines the state vote, the choice of 
mayor might fix the fate of New York’s 
47 electoral votes in 1940. Mahoney, 
a strong party man, would undoubted- 
ly deliver the city vote to the New Deal 
if he were mayor. But LaGuardia, a 
rugged independent, might refuse to 








cooperate with the Administration, or 

might even swing his supporters to 

some liberal third party. 
——__—_—__-- 2 


Farmers: Pickers, Guns 

Because a shortage of pickers, to- 
gether with refusal of unemployed 
men to work, was causing thousands 
of pounds of unpicked cotton to spoil, 
distraught farmers in three states last 
week called on law oflicers for aid or 
took the law into their own hands, 

G In Greenville County, S. C., irate 
cotton growers demanded that officers 
prosecute for vagrancy all unemploy- 
ed able-bodied men who refused to 
work at picking 20,000 bales of cotton. 

@ Cotton farmers at Okemah, Okla., 
persuaded the WPA temporarily to 
stop relief activities. When this failed 
to produce workers, Sheriff Ben Hill 
said he would give idlers the choice 
of picking cotton or going to jail. 

@ After a group of men transferred 
from a Federal road project went on 
strike at Macon, Ga., rather than do 
farm work at prevailing wages, 69 
WPA workers were ordered to pick 
cotton or face permanent release from 
relief rolls, 

G In Warren County, Ga., farmers 
armed with shotguns and pistols stood 
guard over Negro cotton pickers to 
prevent them from deserting to Glas- 
cock County. In Glascock, farmers 
were attempting to lure workers away 
from Warren by offering them double 
pay—75 cents a hundred pounds (pick- 
ers average about 200 pounds a day)— 
and by promising them “a drink of 
liquor in the morning and at night.” 





Legion in Gotham 


Chambermaids unfolded 
extra sheets. 

Telephone operators plugged through 
4,000,000 extra calls. 

Eighteen thousand policemen re- 
mained on 24-hour duty. 

Such. were some of the effects on 
New York City last week as more 
than 500,000 men and women streamed 
into the metropolis from every corner 
of the nation for the 19th annual con- 
vention of the American Legion.+ Not 
a single hotel room in the world’s 
second biggest city remained vacant. 
Hundreds of shops and department 
stores in mid-town Manhattan board- 
ed their windows against too-violent 
merrymakers and then prepared to 
catch their share of an expected con- 
vention revenue of $25,000,000. 

The American Legion was founded 
in Paris, France, in March of 1918 
and formally incorporated in St. Louis, 
Mo., in May, 1919. Its first annual 
convention, in November of the same 
year, was at Minneapolis, Minn. Every 


2,000,000 


t New York, which usually accommodates 200,000 
out-of-towners every day, last week had to strain all 
its resources to accommodate between 500,000 and 
600,000—a big city within a big city. A week before 
the Legion convened, food imports to the city jumped 
20 per cent. Liquor dispensers expected to sell] at least 
160,000 extra gallons of hard spirits and 500,000 extra 
gallons of beer. Taxi-drivers planned 18-hour shifts, 
hoped to make as much as $40 a day. First-day sales 
of flags and pennants topped 128,000, and a single 
merchant sold over 100,000 noise-makers. 
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Legionnaire must have served in one 
of the uniformed forces of the United 
States during the World war. Strictly 
democratic, the organization recog- 
nizes no military ranks and no differ- 
ence between those who served over- 
seas and those who stayed at home. 
Claiming a current membership of 
nearly 1,000,000 men and women? in 
every conceivable walk of life, the 
Legion is undeniably one of the most 
potent organizations in America. From 
its ranks have come senators, govern- 
ors and cabinet members. It has push- 
ed through Congress many far-reach- 
ing laws, notably the bonus bill of 
1936. 

The Legion is also famous for its 
conventions. Few gatherings § are 
more riotous, few spend more money 
and few can so easily disrupt the nor- 
mal life of a big city. Last week’s 
convocation in Gotham was no ex- 
ception. For four days, New York 
outdid Bedlam itself and Manhattan- 
ites, hardened to the roar of subways 
and the screech of brakes, quailed be- 
fore the blare of horns, the banging 
of small cannon, and the howls of 
merrymaking mobs. Legionnaires ap- 
propriated whole choruses in night 
clubs for their special entertainment. 
Pranksters roamed the streets with 
electric “shockers” concealed in cam- 
eras and little black bags. Climax of 
the carnival came with a monster pa- 
rade of oyer 300,000 ex-soldiers and 
sailors along the same route covered 
by America’s conquering army upon 
its return from France 18 years ago. 
Among the thousands of blue-and-gold 
uniformed males, the shapely figures 
and comely faces of specially selected 
members of the Legion Auxiliary stood 
out sharply. For 17 solid hours the 
mammoth human coil wound unbrok- 
en through Manhattan. 

But the Legion had come to New 


+t Almost 50,000 Legionnaires are women who saw 
active service during the war. In addition, the Legion 
Auxiliary, veterans’ women-folk, has 442,000 members, 






Some Shocked: Passersby with Electric Boxes ... Marched Behind Comely 
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Colmery Spoke against “Trends” 


York for more than fun. As thousands 
of veterans ran riot through the streets 
outside, smaller, more sober gather- 
ings attended to the Legion’s serious 
business in hotel ballrooms and Madi- 
son Square Garden. 

The latter spot was the scene of the 
actual convention. There, 1,339 dele- 
gates convened to hear keynoters, 
consider some 600 resolutions and 
finally elect a new national command- 
er. From the address of Harry W. 
Colmery, retiring national command- 
er, observers plucked hints about 
what stand the Legion might take on 
vital national problems. 

Colmery asked his followers to op- 
pose “trends” toward centralization 
of governmental authority and to sup- 
port the Constitution and “an inde- 
pendent judiciary as the only bul- 
wark through which to preserve free- 
dom and liberty.” From this, some 
expected the convention might sanc- 
tion a resolution to be presented con- 
demning the New Deal’s Court plan, 
Other highlights of Colmery’s address 
suggested the Legion might: (1) again 
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condemn all “alien and subversiy 
activities in this country, with spe: 
reference to the pro-Nazi Volksbu 
(PATHFINDER, Aug. 7); (2) appr: 
a Federal law making universal 

listment possible in time of war; . 
(3) defend the right of Legionna 

to help“preserve order” during stri! 
so long as they do not “take the | 
into their own hands.” Conspicu 
by its absence from the conventi: 
agenda was any reference to bon 

or pensions, subjects which bei 
have always been the first orde: 

Legion business. It was sugge 

that the Legion, its billion-dolla 

nus collected, was anxious to rub « 
a widespread opinion that the org 
ization was chronically addicted 
“tin cup” tactics. 

Most significant of all the n 
speeches that marked the convent 
was that of Secretary of State Cor: 
Hull at Colmery’s Dinner to Dist 
guished Guests. Hull pleaded with |! 
Legion hearers to support a pol 
of “enlightened nationalism,” Ins 
ing that “peace is not only the g 
of the idealist” but also “the corn: 
stone of international self-prese 
tion,” the Secretary warned that Am: 
ica’s salvation must come from ste¢ 
ing a “middle course.” The two « 
tremes to be avoided, he said, we! 
isolated nationalism, which depen 
solely on armed strength to avert w 
and extreme internationalism, which 
might embroil the country in foreig: 
conflicts. 

Final business of the conventi: 
was to be the choice of the next N 
tional Commander, Of seven candi- 
dates for the honor, most observ« 
picked Daniel J. Doherty of Massach 
setts, Raymond J. Kelly of Michigan 
and Stephen F. Chadwick of Washin: 


ton as the most. likely contende: 
The vote between those three, sa 
the consensus, would determine th: 


leadership of America’s “peace-tir 
army” for 1938. 


Internationa! 
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Nyon, Il Duce, Spain 


“Face-saving” is supposed to char- 
icterize Oriental diplomacy, but last 
week Occidental Britain and France 
were busy saving the large, bland face 
of Benito Mussolini. 

Because the Democracies had shilly- 
hallied when Japan invaded Man- 
churia, when-Italy invaded Ethiopia, 
ind when Hitler reoccupied the Rhine- 
land, Il Duce had been sure they would 
hilly-shally at Nyon. He had failed 
to realize, however, that this time 
French and British interest were iden- 
tical, and that declaring war against 
in anonymous pirate was not like de- 
laring war against a great power. 

Last week France and Britain re- 

ynvened the nine Nyon nations at 
Geneva and suggested extending the 
rusade against submarines (PATH- 
FINDER, Sept. 18) to one against sur- 
face ships and planes—even if they 

w a flag—which went outside their 
territorial waters to attack neutral 

erchantmen. Since February, planes 
attacked 15 merchant vessels, 
Over the worried hesitance of Greece 

d the Balkan Entente, the Nyon 
protocol was signed and a copy po- 
ilely sent to Rome. 

Meanwhile, still smoothly hand-in- 
love, Britain and France withdrew 

ym the patrol of the London Non- 
Intervention Committee, explaining 

it they needed their warships for 
piracy campaign. Off Oran, Al- 
ria, the combined fleets operated 
th oiled efficiency. Italy, encircled, 
uld do nothing about it without 
eming to defend the pirates whom 
France and Britain were in the Medi- 
rranean to fight. 

In staying away from Nyon, I] Duce 

had made one of his rare diplomatic 


have 


a. ee 
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mistakes. To save Mussolini’s face, 
therefore, French and British envoys 
at Rome called on Count Ciano, Ital- 
ian Foreign Minister, and proffered a 
new invitation to join the anti-pirate 
patrol. Ciano, who had rejected an 
earlier invitation, accepted this one. 
Naval experts of the three powers 
planned to confer in Paris, 

British Prime Minister Neville Cham- 
berlain was the man who saved Il 
Duce’s face. In view of Mussolitii’s 
impending visit to Hitler, and the 
friendly conversations which were to 
take place about the same time be- 
tween Count Ciano and Britain’s Am- 
bassador to Rome, Lord Perth, Cham- 
berlain was anxious that Italy should 
not have a_ persecution complex. 
Chamberlain still hoped to woo Italy 
from her Nazi ally. 

No piracies on merchantmen occur- 
red last week, but six bombs dropped 
around the British destroyer Fearless 
off Gijon, Spain, on the Biscay coast. 
The bombing plane might have been 
either Rebel or Loyalist, because the 
Spanish Government still held Gijon. 

Hoping to mop up Gijon before cold 
weather so that he could devote him- 
self to his other fronts, Franco was 
battering against the tiny triangle of 
Asturias. Peppered by snipers, the 
Rebels took the tip of the triangle, 
Pajares pass; but the Asturian miners 
in their felt corsets (proof against 
shrapnel and grenades but not bullets) 
put up such a savage defense’ as to 
win admiration from the enemy. 

Elsewhere in Spain: 

Valencia was bombed; the battle for 
Madrid began again; the southwest 
front between Badajoz and Cordoba 
awoke from a month’s quiet. Tension 
gripped the Hispano-French frontier 
from its eastern end at Portbou, where 
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1s Bombs Menaced Nanking and Other Points, Civilians Continued their Painful Flight 


Oggiano from International 


Ciano Accepted after Italy Blundered 


Rebel bombs tore up the railroad 
tracks into France, to its western end 
at Irun, where 1,000 Rebel soldiers 
were threatening to cross the Pyren- 
ees. Irun was irate because France 
had arrested Major Juan Troncoso, 
Irun’s governor and Franco’s right- 
hand man, on a charge of conspiracy 
to seize a Loyalist submarine at Brest. 
Major Troncoso stormed that his ar- 
rest was “a veritable declaration of 
war on Nationalist Spain.” 


China: Bombs and Protests 


World interest in the undeclared 
Sino-Japanese war, now nearing the 
end of its third month, suddenly shift- 
ed last week from war-torn Shanghai 
to Nanking, China’s great inland capi- 
tal only 165 miles to the west. Rear 
Admiral Kiyoshi Hasegawa, of the 
Japanese high command, threatened to 
blow Nanking off the map. Foreign- 
ers were advised to withdraw before 
the deadline set for “devastation.” 

Most foreign nationals and em- 
bassy officials, with the exception of 
the American Ambassador and his 
staff, called Hasegawa’s bluff, stuck 
grimly to their posts and warned that 
Japan would be held strictly respon- 
sible for death and damage. 

In contrast, the American embassy 
staff fled aboard the gunboats Luzon 
and Guam, anchored offshore in the 
Yangtze River. Saying he was “too 
unhappy to speak” because it was the 
first time in 30 years of service he had 
been forced to desert his post, U. S, 
Ambassador Nelson Trusler Johnson 
indicated he was abandoning the em- 
bassy on instructions from Washing- 
ton. Chinese condemned the Amer- 
ican action as favorable to Japan. 

In Washington, Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull explained Johnson’s flight 
with his staff was not backing down, 
but a simple precautionary step to 
prevent death or injury to Americans, 
Then he revealed that the United 
States, too, had addressed a stern pro- 
test to Japan. This not only deplored 
the announced intention to bomb Nan- 
king, but warned that Nippon would 
be held responsible for any deaths or 
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International 


Wang Called at the White House 


injuries to Americans or damage to 
American property. The protest, said 
Hull, also pointed out that bombing 
raids such as intended at Nanking were 
in violation of international daw (pi- 
ratical because war had not been offi- 
cially declared) and that such inter- 
ference with the normal relations ex- 
isting between the United States and 
China would not be tolerated. 

Meanwhile, the bombardment of 
Nanking did not take place until hours 
after the “zero hour” passed. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of Chinese civil- 
ians and war refugees had streamed 
out of the threatened city. Other 
thousands spent a sleepless night 
watching the dark sky and. listening 
for the drone of the Japanese air ar- 
mada. Eventually, 50 raiders appeared 
and rained death on Nanking twice. 
While their bombs fell, the United 
States sent a second, stronger protest 
to Japan. After the raids Ambassador 
Johnson returned to the embassy with 
his staff, prepared to remain there, 
saying he had left in the first place on 
his own initiative. 

The Chinese had more to criticize 
in American policy in the Far East 
than the apparent “running out” on 
Nanking. In Washington Chinese Am- 
bassador C. T. Wang protested formal- 
ly to the State Department against 
President Roosevelt’s partial embargo 
on arms shipments to the Orient 


‘ (PATHFINDER, Sept. 25), charging it 


was unfair to China and helpful to 
Japan. Wang later carried China’s 
protest directly to the President in a 
White House discussion. 

Though American prestige may have 
been dented at Nanking, that was not 
the case at Shanghai. As the battle 
around the International Settlement 
went into its seventh week, arrival of 
the 6th Regiment of United States Ma- 
rines more than doubled the American 
garrison in the stricken city and caus- 
ed the Shanghai Evening Post to com- 
ment: “Here is something concrete— 
1,450 husky proofs that the United 
States flag is not on the run in China.” 

There was little major fighting on 


OTHER LANDS 


the ground in the Shanghai area. Big- 
gest fireworks of the week came when 
the Chinese let loose a damaging series 
of 12 night raids on Japanese positions. 

But in North China there was a dif- 
ferent story. Three Japanese armies 
under command of Lieut. Gen. Juichi 
Terauchi steadily drove back the de- 
fenders of Suiyuan, Shansi and Hopei 
provinces on three fronts. The invad- 
ers reached a point 15 miles north of 
Paoting, main Chinese base where 
large numbers of Nanking’s soldiers 
were entrenched, and struck at the 
gréat Yenmen Pass in North Shansi. 
Neutral observers predicted Paoting 
and Yenmen Pass would be the scenes 
of huge battles which might determine 
the fate of North China, 


League: War Talk 


Sound and fury followed softness in 
Geneva last week. War roaring in 
Spain and China had its echoes in 
speeches by representatives to the 58- 
member League of Nations. 

China’s Dr. Wellington Koo had 
started things off softly the week 
before. He issued a bitterly polite 
invitation for'the delegates to summon 
Japan, a non-member of the League, 
to Geneva to defend her aggressive ac- 
tions and engage in discussions to end 
them, Last week, Eiju Amau, Japa- 
nese Minister to Switzerland, bluntly 
declared that Japan would take care of 
China without outside help, 

Dr. Koo also recommended resurrec- 
tion of the International Advisory 
Committee on Sino-Japanese Conflicts, 
dormant since 1934. He was banking 
much on the fact that the United 
States was represented on the commit- 
tee, and might come to some agree- 
ment with League members to take 
action against Japan. But Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull authorized Le- 
land Harrison, American Minister to 
Switzerland, to sit with the body mere- 
ly as an “observer.” To League mem- 
bers, the advisory committee seemed 
the best shelf on which to put consid- 
eration of the Far Eastern conflict. 

Discussion of war became loudest 
in two speeches by Juan Negrin, Pre- 
mier of the Spanish Loyalist Republic. 
In one, he rudely shouted a name: 
“The anonymous state whose warships 
are trying to create a state of terrorism 
in the Mediterranean is Italy!” In 
the second, he protested that Italy was 
about to triple her forces in Spain. 

Because Loyalist predictions have 
been accurate in the past, Negrin’s 
speech led broad-faced Yvon Delbos, 
French Foreign Minister, to demand 
that Spain’s “Litfle World War” be 
turned back to the Spaniards by the 
withdrawal of all non-Spanish com- 
batants from the peninsula. His speech 
was a veiled warning to Italy that if 
she sent more troops to aid the Insur- 
gents, France would reply with food 
and arms for the Loyalists. 

But while Loyalist Spain was being 
championed, she met a major defeat. 
Campaigning vigorously for re-elec- 















tion to her temporary, three-year se: 
on the League Council (which shajx 
the League’s policies), she had alread 
made a mistake, Earlier in the war, s! 
had refused South American countri: 
the right of evacuating Rebel sym; 

thizers who fled for protection to th« 

embassies in Madrid. When the vot: 
for Spain’s re-election were count 

they fell nine short of the necessa: 
two-thirds majority. The Latin 1 
publics had voted against their pare 

nation, and Spain was without a Cou 
cil seat for the first time since 1920. 


French Franc, “Klan” 


Frenchmen sadly jingled the chan: 
in their pockets last week. The fra 
had dropped in value to 3% cents, 1 
much more than half of what it w 
a year ago. As a result, storekeep: 
were asking nearly twice as much f: 
bread and other things which Frenc! 
men needed to keep alive. 

Their franc had Jong been in troub!: 
principally because France annual! 
imports more than she exports. ‘J 
pay for goods bought abroad, Fran 
has had to send francs abroad or pi 
them in the hands of internation: 
bankers at home. Holders of Pari 
credit, eyeing the constantly mounti: 
French national debt and continu: 








internal unrest, have been glad to let 


their francs go for whatever th¢ 
could get in gold, British pounds <« 
American dollars. What they cou! 
get, until last week, was determined b 


the French government, which dug 


into its gold reserves to buy francs : 


high prices and keep the world leve! 
But officials 


of their currency up. 
finally grew tired of endlessly pourin 
out precious funds and let the fran 
fall to its lowest level in 11 years. 
Those who then turned their hope: 


to domestic conditions in the though! 


that internal stability might stead: 
French monetary standards had thei! 
optimism literally blasted within th: 
week, Bombs wrecked two building 
of the Employers’ Association in Pari 
and killed two policemen. Four day 
later, French police uncovered 
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Delbos Warned Italy (See Col. 2) 
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secret organization of “Hooded Ones’ 
which seemed to have private arsenals 
ll over the country. France’s “Klu 
Klux Klan,” allegedly plotting to over- 
throw the government, had 30,000 
members in Paris alone. Police, ap- 
parently baffled in both cases, were 
ready to blame the bombings on Ital- 
ian radicals, the “Hooded Ones” on 
Col. Francois de la, Rocque, France’s 
would-be dictator and one-time leader 
of a recently disbanded and disarmed 
Fascist organization. 
— ee 


Czech Liberator 


All Czechoslovakia mourned. At 
noon, the land was still. A people 
numbering nearly 15,000,000 observed 
, reverent, two-minute silence. Thom- 
is Garrigue Masaryk was dead. 

Last week, 1,000,000 mourners pour- 
ed into Prague, the capital, to see the 
last of the man who made their na- 
tion. Thousands shuffled through the 
Hradschin, the Presidential palace 
where Masaryk lay in state. 

Alive, Masaryk had occupied the 
palace for 17 years. The son of a 

,achman, he had sweated his way up 
from a blacksmith’s shop, first to a 
university professorship, then to a 
seat in the Vienna parliament of the 
id Austro-Hungarian empire. When 
the World war broke out, patriot Ma- 
saryk, already more than 60, turned 
conspirator for the cause of Czech 
freedom from Austria, secretly or- 
ganizing Czech legions for the Allies, 

When peace came, Masaryk was in 
the United States, He had visited the 
country once before, to marry and 
take the name of Charlotte Garrigue, 

Brooklyn, N. Y., girl who had met 
Masaryk while both were students at 
Leipzig University in Germany. But 
in his second visit, the Czech had 

me to win American sympathy. 
[In Pittsburgh, from American Czechs 
ind Slovaks he won an agreement 
whereby the two neighboring races 
soon afterward formed one nation 
in Europe. At Washington in 1918, 
together with U. S. Supreme Court 
Justice Louis Brandeis, himself of 
Czech ancestry, he drafted a Czech 
declaration of independence. Within 
\0 days after it had been issued, the 
Czechs revolted and won their free- 
lom. While he was still across the 
ocean, Masaryk was proclaimed pro- 
visional president. 

When the first elections were held 
in 1922, the Czech became President 
igain—by a unanimous electoral vote. 
During three successive terms, he la- 
bored to unify his nation, a racial 


razy-quilt composed of 7,000,000 
Czechs, 3,000,000 Slovaks, 3,000,000 
Germans and 1,000,000 Ruthenians. 


Surrounded by dictatorships and mon- 
rchies, he preached and practiced 
ne word: “Democracy.” Finally, in 
1935, when he was 85 years old, he re- 
signed in favor of his friend, Dr. Ed- 
ird Benes. For two years, he lived 
juietly on his estate at Lany, reading 
ind broadening a mind which was al- 
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Masaryk’s Mind and Heart Were Great 


ready one of the most learned in the 
world. Three weeks ago at Lany, 
Masaryk contracted pneumonia. Last 
week, while representatives of more 
than a score of nations watched, it 
was at Lany that he was lowered to 
his grave. Through many a mind, 
there flashed a thought the great man 
had inspired while he was still alive: 
“There is no man of our time who will 
leave a better memory for others to 
remember.” 





Pope, Nazis 

While the Rome-Berlin Fascist-Nazi 
friendship grew stronger last week in 
face of Premier Benito Mussolini’s 
scheduled visit to Germany, the rift 
between the Vatican and the Third 
Reich widened. 

With their relations strained almost 
to the breaking point, rumors early 
this month had indicated a possible 
Nazi-Vatican truce. But these rumors 
were squashed last fortnight when the 
Nuremberg Party Congress (PATH- 
FINDER, Sept. 25) heaped high honors 
on Dr. Alfred Rosenberg, high priest 
of German neo-paganism and editor 
of the Munich newspaper Voelkischer 
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The Vatican Referred to Rosenberg 














SO 


Beobachter, violent critic of Roman 
Catholic church activities. These 
awards not only drew bitter comment 
from the semi-oflicia]l Vatican news- 
paper L’Osservatore Romano, but the 
paper protested anew against contin- 
ued attacks on the Roman Catholic 
church in Germany. L’Osservatore’s 
editorial, said to have been read and 
approved by aging Pope Pius XI, warn- 
ed that if the anti-Christian movement 
in the Reich continued, revolt and 
bloodshed might result. 

Last week Pope Pius himself direct- 
ed a new warning against the Nazis. 
At a general audience for Austrian, 
British, French and German pilgrims, 
he said continued Nazi anti-church 
policies endangered the religious rights 
of Austrian Catholics as well as those 
of German Catholics. Of the Ger- 
mans among the pilgrims, he asked: 
“What should we say or, rather, what 
should we not say in this grave hour 
. » « Wherein a new prophet is exalted 
to act and write against all those who 
wish to remain faithful?” Vatican 
prelates admitted the Pontiff’s ref- 
erence was to Dr. Rosenberg. 


ASIDES ABROAD 


Bliss: Driving along in the traffic 
of Crewe, England, a police patrolman 
saw the motorist in the car ahead kiss 
his woman companion three times 
within 100 yards, then swerve without 
warning into an untraveled road to 
park. Shocked, the patrolman hailed 
the motorist into court: “I had been 
married only three hours previously 
and was intoxicated by the joy of it,” 
the motorist explained happily. He 
was dismissed. 


*. *. * 








Stewed Squab: Thousands of pigeons 
nest in the gloomy gray eaves of Kaiser 
Wilhelm Castle in Berlin. In the 
course of their comings and goings 
they have so defaced the building that 
authorities have decided to clear them 
out. They will get the birds drunk on 
pea mash soaked in alcohol, catch 
them, and use them to feed Berlin’s 
poor. 

eo © 

Attack: As young Father F. J. 
O’Shaughnessy was going down busy 
Whitechapel Street, London, he felt 
something hit him on the back of his 
neck, It knocked off his hat but didn’t 
hurt him. Farther down the street a 
woman said, “Father, there’s a knife 
in your neck.” Sure enough, through 
Father O’Shaughnessy’s black coat and 
stiff collar, a cobbler’s knife was 
sticking. It had made an inch-wide 
wound in his neck, 


* * . 


Stretching: Young men in Japan are 
an inch and a half taller these days 
than they were 25 years ago, a Japa- 
nese army survey ascertains. Japa- 
nese girls have been growing even 
more rapidly. 
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~ SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Ray Congress 


If a needle were lost in a haystack, 
science could find it with X-rays. 
These are made of electro-magnetic 
waves only ten-thousands of a mil- 
lionth of an inch long. They are so 
powerful and tiny that they filter 
through ordinary opaque substances 
as easily as light penetrates clear glass. 
Applied through an object to a sensi- 
tive plate or screen, they pierce all but 
the densest matter and show light 
where ordinary light would cast a 
Shadow. 

If the needle were a physical disor- 
der and the haystack a human body, 
science could still find it. X-rays can 
be “softened” so that they cast shad- 
ows which outline Jungs, intestines 
and other deep-lying parts of the hu- 
man machine which formerly could 
only be bared by the surgeon’s knife. 
If these are functioning improperly, 
the X-ray finds them out, 

But in spite of the fact that they 
are among the chief detectives of sci- 
ence, X-rays themselves are still com- 
paratively unknown quantities. Since 
Wilhelm Roentgen, a German physi- 
cist, discovered them in 1895, no bet- 
ter name has been found for them 
than “X.” On their way through the 
human body, they not only detect dis- 
ease, but sometimes alter fundamental 
cell structures so that they can cure 
disease as well. Scientists still want 
to know more about how the X-ray 
originates, how it acts and what it 
can be made to do for man. 

By last week, when the Fifth In- 
ternational Congress of Radiology had 
been ended in Chicago, scientific curi- 
osity had been somewhat appeased. 
More than 3,000 delegates from 30 
nations, all experts in the use of the 
X-ray, the kindred gamma ray of ra- 
dium and other forms of radiation, 
had listened to reports like these: 

g Dr. William D. Coolidge of the 
General Electric Company research 
laboratories at Schenectady, N. Y., 
described how scientists make X-rays, 
Two kinds of tubes may be used, 
one filled with gas at low pres- 
sure, the other, invented by Coolidge 
himself, without gas, In either case, 
the tube becomes a chamber through 
which tremendous charges of elec- 
tricity are shot through targets of 
tungsten or platinum. A small portion 
of those charges which come through 
are in the form of X-rays. 

G In comparing data about X-rays, 
scientists have long been handicapped 
by the lack of any standard measure- 

tails i aan 

INVENTS NEW-TYPE OIL BURNER 


A new-type low-priced oil burner which 
slips into any stove, range or furnace, 
burns cheap oil a new way, quick heat at 
turn of valve, no ashes or dirt. Read 
special offer, page 20, and write today to 
United Factories, M-750 Factory Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo.—Adv. 





International 


Coolidge Described the Making of X-rays 


ment of radiation. At Chicago, an in- 
ternational committee of experts de- 
cided on a single standard, named a 
“Roentgen.” It was the amount of X 
or gamma rays required to cause a 
cubic centimeter of air to give one 
quadrillionth of one ampere of free 
electrical energy. 

q By far the most common use of 
the X-ray is in diagnosis, But because 
over-long exposure would be fatal to 
any human being, the reading of X-ray 
screens and taking of X-ray pictures 
must be done in very short periods of 
time. Nevertheless, Dr. Russell Rey- 
nolds of London reported a method 
which could be used to take X-ray 
moving pictures of body organs in ac- 
tion. It consisted of taking pictures at 
very short intervals, then splicing 
them together. Dr. W, H. White of 
Columbia University explained that 
stethoscopic recordings could be made 
simultaneously with such moving pic- 
tures and that the two could be com- 
bined in sound movies, 

@ As a treatment, the layman asso- 
ciates the X-ray and the gamma ray 
with cancer. X and gamma rays are 
known to arrest incipient cases of 
some types of cancer, sometimes to 
eliminate them altogether. But why? 
Drs. Rudisell and Hoch of the South 
Carolina Medical College thought that 
they had a clue. They worked with 
yeast cells, which are not unlike cells 
in cancerous tissue. They found that 
the X-rays generated chemicals in the 
cells, and that the chemicals destroyed 
the oxygen necessary to life and thus 
“suffocated” the cells. Growing cells 
were found particularly susceptible 
to this form of death, Because cancer 
cells are fast-growing, the South Caro- 
lina doctors suspected that this might 
explain their peculiar sensitivity to 
treatment by radiation. 

q Dr. Ira L. Kaplan, head of the 
cancer division of the New York City 
department of hospitals reported that 


Pathfinde: 


a little of the powerful, destructiy 
force of the X-ray could be used as 
beneficial stimulant. “Babies,” he said 
“can be made possible by X-rays.” H. 
announced that 194 supposedly steri| 
women had been treated with on 
minute, high voltage bombardments « 
X-rays, and that 50 had subsequent 
given birth to children, 

@ Gas gangrene, a wound infecti 
which forms gas within the body, ki 
ed thousands of men during the Wo: 
war. Dr. James F, Kelly of Omaha 
ported that treatment by radiati: 
could make amputation of gangrene! 
limbs unnecessary. He announc: 
100 per cent recovery of gas gangr« 
patients who received X-ray tre: 
ments within 24 hours of contracti: 
the disease. 

@ Drs. Bierman and Levinson, bo! 
of Mt. Sinai hospital in New Yor! 
told how short-wave radiation h 
produced relief from gonorrheal inf: 
tions. Dr, Fred M. Hodges of Ri 
mond, Va., said radiation treatme: 
had been beneficial in sinus cases, w 
useful in treating many common for: 
of skin disease and could often abat 
mastoid and arthritic conditions. 

@ In the world, there are mo: 
than 6,000,000 cases of goiter. Of thes 
about 5,000,000 are toxic, or poisono\ 
to the system. Dr. J. Thompson Ste 
ens of New York City thought that i: 
90 per cent of toxic cases, the defe: 
tive thyroid glands which caused the 
could be set right by X-rays. 

em ee 


Brain Institute 


Until today any American medica! 
student undertaking a comprehensiv: 
first-hand study of brains would hav: 
found himself faced with a giganti: 
and expensive task. To find a fairl, 
complete collection of animal brains 
he would have had to travel to th: 
Dutch Central Brain Institute in Am- 
sterdam. To find an adequate number 
of human specimens, he would hav 
had to visit not one, but several, Ame! 
ican museums and medical schools, 

But last week, into the Medica) 
School of Georgetown University i: 
Washington, D. C., workmen wer: 
carting crates of brains and instru- 
ments for what 40-year-old Dr, Ot! 
mar Solnitzky predicted would bh: 
“the finest, the most complete brai! 
research institute in the world.” 

For the new institute he was to head 
Dr. Solnitzky expected to have 3,0! 
specimens by next month. Some wer 
from his own collection, started 1! 
years ago. Most of them were anima! 
brains collected by the U. S, Biologica! 
Survey. The balance were huma! 
contributed free by various hospital 
and museums throughout the country) 

Carefully as any man and wife e» 
amining the heredity of a child the 
wished to adopt, Dr. Solnitzky had ex- 

— ~~ 


FISTULA 


Anyone suffering from Fistula, or an} 
other non-malignant rectal trouble, is in 
vited to write The McCleary Clinic, 638: 
Elms Blvd.,Excelsior Springs, Mo., forthei 


free Book describing the McCleary treat- 


ment for this treacherous trouble—Ad\ 
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amined the case histories of the brains 
he chose, to make sure that they would 
represent the desired stage of devefop- 
ment, or show the effects of particular 
diseases. Brains were to be of all 
kinds—gray matter from gophers, 
whales and even elephants; micro- 


scopic specimens from human embryos | 
und full-grown ones from full-grown | 


humans. Chief pride of the new 
Georgetown institute, however, is the 
possession of a number of microtomes, 
‘utting machines so sharp and so pre- 
cise that they can cut specimen slices 
of brain only 1-2,500th of an inch thick. 


Oo 


Sky Island 


Solemn-faced Indians, standing in 
Arizona on the north rim of the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado River, stared 
cross a dizzy abyss 1,200 feet wide. 
The object of their gaze was Shiva 
femple, a gigantic shaft of sandstone 
which towers a mile and a half in the 
ir above the river. For the first time 
in the memory of man, signal smokes 





rose 
275-acre surface. 
lo this spot, two weeks ago, the 
American Museum of Natural History 
1 New 
ientists who estimated that the river 
id cut around Shiva and completed 
isolation more than 20,000 years 
vefore. Larger animals had not al- 
lowed themselves to be trapped as 
he Colorado cut deeper and deeper 
into the ground, But gophers, squir- 
rels and other small beasts might have 
been caught. Had they survived on 
their island in the sky? Cut off from 
the outside world, what had they be- 
yme after 20,000 years of isolation? 


among the squat pines on its | 





York sent an expedition of | 





\fter a nerve-wracking climb, mem- | 


ers of the museum’s expedition sent 
up their signal smokes to tell watch- 
rs that they had reached the top, 


then set about to find answers to their | 


questions. Dr, Harold Anthony, ex- 
malogy for the museum, 
\ndrews, son of explorer Roy Chap- 
man Andrews, found small game fair- 
ly plentiful. But none of it was sci- 
entifically exciting. The only museum 
“find” was a species of chipmunk 


which had a single, gray streak down | 


the back, like no other variety. 
Anthony and Andrews soon discov- 
ered deer antlers and deer trails, indi- 
itions that somewhere on the south 
ide of Shiva was a path not too ardu- 
us for larger animals to climb. When 
they found arrow head chippings and 
stone knives, the scientists concluded 
that Indians had beaten the museum ex- 
pedition to Shiva by at least 900 years. 
Not discouraged, Dr. Anthony and his 
ompanion were still on Shiva last 
week, shooting and trapping animals 
ind receiving supplies from a plane 
which parachuted them from above. 
if they found nothing more on Shiva, 
the mammalogist thought, his expedi- 
tion could make another climb. 
one would be to the top of Wotan’s 
Throne, a mesa a few miles southeast 





This | 


f Shiva, with sides so steep that no | 


inimal could get up and down it with- 
out ropes and climbing hooks. 
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WORLDS MOST POPULAR LAXATIVE 


SCIENTIFICALLY 
/MPROVED / 


EX-LAX NOW BETTER THAN EVER! 


TASTES 
BETTER 
THAN EVER 


ACTS 
BETTER 


MORE 
GENTLE 
THAN EVER 


after taking it 


R OVER 30 years, millions of. people 
have been proclaiming Ex-Lax “the 
ideal laxative” . . . “Ex-Lax is everything 
” they told us. 


But, in the world of science, there are no 
such words as “good enough.” Skilled 
chemists are constantly at work, seeking 
new means of making good products better! 
And in the Ex-Lax laboratories the “im- 
possible” has been accomplished! 


After a long period of patient effort, a 
way has been found actually to improve 
Ex-Lax ...to make it even better than 
ever before. A more satisfactory and effi- 
cient laxative in every way! 


@ TASTES BETTER THAN EVER! No matter 
how much you may have liked Ex-Lax 
before, it tastes even better now! Its de- 
licious all-chocolate flavor is smoother and 


richer than ever! 


@ ACTS BETTER THAN EVER! Always de- 
pendable in action, Ex-Lax is now even 
more effective! It empties the bowels 
more thoroughly—more smoothly—in less 
time than before. 


@ MORE GENTLE THAN EVER! Ever famous 
for its mildness, Ex-Lax is today so re- 
markably gentle that, except for the relief 
you get, you scarcely realize you have 
taken a laxative. No shock—no violence! 





Ex-Lax works by the “Gentle Nudge” 
system. It simply gives your intestines a 
gentle nudge at the point where constipa- 
tion exists, emptying the bowels thor- 
oughly but easily and comfortably! 

Ex-Lax won’t upset your system or dis- 
turb your digestion. It won’t cause stomach 
pains, nausea or weakness, Ex-Lax affords 
as near a natural bowel movement as any 
laxative can give. 

If you are suffering from headaches, bil- 
iousness, or that dull “blue” feeling so 
often caused by constipation—you'll feel 
better after taking Ex-Lax! And you'll be 
grateful for the absence of “forcing” and 
strain that make the action of a harsh 
cathartic such an unpleasant experience.’ 

Your druggist now has the new Scientifi- 
cally Improved Ex-Lax in 10c and 25c 
sizes! The box is the same as always—but 
the contents are better than ever! Get a 
box today! 


FREE! tf you prefer to try Ex-Lax at our 
expense, write for free sample to Ex-Lax, Dept. 
U107 Box 170, Times-Piaza' Sta., Brooklyn, H.Y. 


Now Improved — Better than Ever 


EX-LAX 


THE ORIGINAL CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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SCHOOLS 


Coed Centennial 


“Young ladies of good minds, un- 
blemished morals and respectable at- 
tainments, are received into this de- 
partment and placed under the super- 
intendence of a judicious lady, whose 
duty it is to correct their habits and 
mould the female character.” 

In 1835, two years after two minis- 
ters had founded Oberlin College in a 
swampy section of northern Ohio, 
these words appeared in the institu- 
tion’s catalogues, They announced 
the establishment of the first “female 
department” ever associated with a 
male school. In addition to that, they 
foreshadowed an event that was to 
have a profound effect on the status 
of women in America and on the 
whole course of education. 

Almost two years to the day after a 
“judicious lady” had been placed in 
charge of Oberlin’s “female depart- 
ment,” the institution ignored the 
shocked cluckings of many a pseudo- 
moralist and blazed a trail, In 1837, 
it admitted women to the standard 
college course. This marked the be- 
ginning of two things: the beginning 
of college education for women and 
the beginning of the joint education 
of sexes in seats of higher learning. 

Last week, as the second century of 
coeducation began, Oberlin was pre- 
paring to celebrate its pioneering role. 
To this end, it had drawn up plans for 
the dedication on October 8 of a hand- 
some architectural memorial on its 
handsome campus, Taking part in the 
ceremonies will be Oberlin’s new super- 
visor of coeds—Miss Marguerite Wood- 
worth, whose pictures make her out to 
be the slimmest, youngest and best- 
looking dean of women in America. 

Miss Woodworth is the most recent 
of many successors to that “judicious 
lady” who a century ago counseled the 
nation’s first coeds. Officially known 





as “Lady Principal,” America’s first 
dean of women was Marianne Parker 
Dascomb. Her 1837 group of charges 
numbered only four. In class with 30 
young men, they found their freshman 
year full of “trials, perplexities and 
discouragements” but all liked Princi- 
pal Dascomb. In a eulogy to her, one 
coed wrote: “She holds up before us 
the great laws of life & health, teaches 
us that we are fearfully and wonder- 
fully made and not guiltless .. .” 
America’s first college women and 


first coeds were Mary Hosford of 
Oberlin, Mary Fletcher Kellogg of 


Jamestown, N. Y., Elizabeth S, Prall 
of New York City, and Caroline Mary 
Rudd of Huntington, Conn. Of these, 
only Mary Kellogg failed to complete 
her four-year course. Only one of the 
four, Caroline Rudd, left a picture be- 
hind to show the coed of 1937 what the 
coed of 1837 looked like (see cut). 

Oberlin’s records are witness to the 
fact that coeds of 1837 had less time 
for frivolity than coeds of today. To 
begin with, the Misses Hosford, Kel- 
logg, Prall and Rudd were at first the 
object of some ridicule and consid- 
erable moral indignation. In their 
freshman year, a dismissed male class- 
mate wrote a bitter pamphlet accus- 
ing the college of “wild fanaticism” 
and declaring that joint education of 
sexes led to dangerous intimacies simi- 
lar to free love. 

Actually, however, coed rules in 
1837 made extracurricular intimacies 
almost impossible. The girls were 
obliged to rise at five in the morning 
and retire at ten in the night. Their 
duties included scrubbing floors, tidy- 
ing up the men’s rooms, washing and 
mending the men’s clothes and cook- 
ing meals, For these services they 
received 2% cents an hour. As a 
guard against “intimacies” in the per- 
formance of duty, “gentlemen” stu- 
dents were forbidden to dally in their 
rooms when the girls came to clean up. 

As if conscious of the fact that they 
had pioneered in the world of educa- 
tion, Oberlin’s first coeds were highly 





Coed Caroline Rudd Left a Picture ... Marianne Dascomb Was a “Judicious Lady” 








Miss Woodworth Is the New Dean 


pleased to see other young wome 

flocking to the college. In a lett 
discussing this point shortly befor 
her graduation in 1841, Miss Hosfor: 
wrote: “I feel like weeping tears o! 
joy over those dear young ladies wh: 
are now making their way through th: 
same path that we have trod...” 

In the century since the Misses Hos 
ford, Kellogg, Prall and Rudd trod 
new path at Oberlin, Oberlin itself ha 
become rich and important. Headed 
by. 57-year-old Ernest Hatch Wilkins, 
it now has an endowment of mor: 
than $18,000,000 and ranks among th: 
nation’s 20 wealthiest universities and 
colleges. Situated in the town of 
Oberlin (population, 4,500), its stu- 
dent body at this time numbers about 
1,700, of whom more than half are 
women. It has granted approximately) 
12,178 college degrees, of which 6,754 
were received by women. 

Next week, as it marks its centen- 
nial, Oberlin will rightly take prid 
in Oberlin. Campus speakers will b¢ 
able to hail it for the part it played 
in opening college doors to women 
and in making coeducation the vast 
and universally accepted system it 
now is. They will be able to point to 
the fact that the pioneering has been 
statistically justified. Today, out of 
a total of about 650 U, S. colleges and 
universities, 450 are coeducational, 12: 
are for women only, and 80 are fo: 
men only. In the years since 1837 
approximately 1,000,000 Americar 
women have received degrees. Cur- 
rently, 400,000 coeds are in college. 

Until Oberlin took the lead, no ed 
ucator in America thought that such 
figures would ever be possible. Yet, in 
1838, less than two years after the lead 
had been taken, William Woodbridge 
the great educational authority of that 
day, excitedly hailed the future of co 
education and recognized its prime so 
cial significance as a factor likely t 
make women more respected thai 
they ever had been. “We consider it 
now fully established,” he wrote, “that 
the sexes may be educated together 
This discovery is one of the most im 
portant ever made ,.. Woman is to be 
free. The hour of her emancipatio! 
is at hand, 
rejoice!” 


Path finder 


Daughters of America. 
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D. A. R. Editor 


Although she couldn’t launder even 

handkerchief or tell the difference 
hetween the cost of a pound of beef 
and a whole cow, at 17 years of age 
Frances Parkinson could brag of at 
least six accomplishments. She could 
make a bed with the corners properly 
folded in triangles, “sew a fine seam” 
and make good fudge, tea and toast. 
Her sixth accomplishment she kept 

cret until she was 32. 

Last week, this talent brought new 
honors to 52-year-old Frances Park- 
inson Keyes. Recognizing her as the 
outstanding writer in the organiza- 
tion, the National Society of the 

iughters of the American Revolution 
el her editor of its official 

san, The D. A. R. Magazine. 

Mrs. Keyes started writing surrepti- 
tiously when she was seven, The 
Spanish-American War, which started 

hen she was 13, inspired her to write 
impassioned patriotic verses, and from 
these she turned to sentimental son- 
nets. Her mother highly disapproved 
of young Frances shutting herself up 

her room to write, but Frances con- 
tinued to do so, hiding her verses and 
essays in a bureau drawer. 

Until she was past thirty, Mrs. 
Keyes never had any serious thought 
of making writing a career. As a girl 
she was kept busy traveling between 
“Oxbow,” the country home at New- 
bury, Vt., the Keyes’ fashionable town 
house on Beacon Street in Boston, 
Mass., and Switzerland and Germany 
where she attended school. After her 

rriage in 1904 to State Senator 
Henry Wilder Keyes of New Hamp- 
hire, she had to manage his large 

tate, Pine Grove Farm in North 
iverhill, and raise three sons. 

During the World war, when her 

sband was Governor of New Hamp- 

lire, the editor of Chronicle, a maga- 
ne published by a group of New York 
ciety women, asked for her views 
the wearing of mourning. Mrs. 
Keyes, in a hasty note, replied that 

e thought that gold stars rather than 
ick crepe should be worn as a sym- 
| for those bereaved by war. The 
litors were impressed and asked for 
her articles. “She decided to make 
serious attempt at writing. 

Che first two books which Frances 
Parkinson Keyes wrote were rejected, 

it the third, The Old Gray Home- 
‘vad, was published in 1919, in the 

ne month that her husband was 
ected to the United States Senate. 

While acting as official hostess for 

—__ eo 


EPILEPSY INHERITED? 
BE CURED? 


CAN IT 


A booklet containing the opinions of fa- 
us doctors on this interesting subject 
| be sent FREE, while they last, to 
y reader writing to the Educational 
ivision, Dept. P-10, 551 Fifth Avenue, 


New York, N. Y.—Advertisement. 
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Mrs. Keyes Once Hid Her Writings 


her husband, who remained in the 
Senate until this year, Mrs. Keyes 
found time to write ten books, hun- 
dreds of magazine articles, and to 
travel around the world. She went to 
Europe five times, to South America 
and to Persia as a staff writer for 
Good Housekeeping. She has written 
about the inaugurations of three pres- 
idents, a drawing room at Buckingham 
Palace, an Imperial garden party at 
Tokyo, the presentation of a gram of 
radium to Madame Curie. 

As the new editor of The D. A. R. 
Magazine Frances Parkinson Keyes 
will now write about the doings of 
143,198 members of the society for the 
10,000 members who subscribe to the 
monthly publication. 


Briefs 


Gg For an essay on the woman “who 
has contributed most to the develop- 
ment of the United States from 1825 to 
the present,” the New York League of 
Business and Professional Women re- 
cently offered a $500 prize. Last week 
the award was won by Dorothy Taylor, 
23-year-old Brooklyn, N. Y., X-ray 
technician, for her offering. “You 
know her. I know her. Everybody 
knows her,” Miss Taylor wrote. “You 
see her washing clothes, baking pies, 
playing bridge, getting her young ones 
off to school, or she may be talk- 
ing to the grocer or soothing an irate 
husband’s frazzled nerves... Her 
name is Mrs. Jones, and she is con- 
stantly making her contribution to the 
United States.” 

@ Women often wish they were 
men, but the man who envies a wom- 
an’s being and personality has yet to 
be born, Dr. Charles Gray Shaw, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at New York Uni- 
versity declared last week. According 
to Dr.Shaw, the cause of most of life’s 
unhappiness can be summed up in the 
one phrase, “It’s a man’s world.” 
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Keep the easy quick profits! Income 
from start; no training needed. Send $1.00 
for Introductory Box containing 24 beau 
* tiful Christmas Cards. Immediate order 
brings 12 FREE Practice Cards, brush, 
colors, instructions and Catalogue. 
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You can make EXTRA MONEY in your spare 
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EDITORIAL 





We Hope for the Best 


We regret very much that we can’t 
be cheerful this week. Indeed, it re- 
quires the greatest effort even. to be 
hopeful. To say anything else would 
be to render a disservice—news from 
abroad leaves no room for optimism. 

Nobody need go any farther than 
our foreign news section to under- 
stand what we mean, The war dogs 
are as loose as they ever were before 
1914, more so in fact, and there is no 
escaping the dark significance of the 
headlines. The Orient is on fire, Eu- 
rope is on fire, and no one seems to 
know how to confine the flames. 

The League of Nations session at 
Geneva yields little more than a for- 
mal confirmation of the average man’s 
fears. The air is full of talk about 
peace through economic understand- 
ings, about relieving frictions, by en- 
couraging world trade, but the words 
never seem to result in concrete ac- 
tion, never seem to receive more than 
polite attention. If appearances mean 
anything, diplomacy is, bankrupt. One 
day it speaks peace, and the next day 
it warns of war. 

What the foreign offices of the world 
are saying today is doubly confusing 
because diplomats themselves are con- 
fused by their own lack of forthright- 
ness. If they have an international 
law to guide them, it is ineffective be- 
cause it is openly and deliberately 
ignored. Japan, for example, makes 
no excuses for its inhumanities in 
China. Told by the United States, 
Great Britain and other major powers 
that it is guilty of offending the “moral 
conscience of mankind,” Japan still 
does not hesitate to bomb the civilian 
population. It wants to be “friends” 


‘with China; and to enforce its friend- 


liness, it coolly announces plans to 
devastate the entire city of Nanking. 
Obviously, international law means 
nothing to Japanese militarists. They 
have been encouraged to break it at 
will because it has so often been brok- 
en elsewhere without punishment in 
the past. The truth seems to be that 
no foreign office has real respect for 
the law because no foreign office is 
particularly moral. 

The European scene bears this point 
out. Around the war in Spain, there 
revolves more diplomatic duplicity and 
indirection than the world has seen in 
a generation, There is no secret about 
who is intervening most in Spain. 
Everybody knows that the 27-nation 
Non-Intervention Committee has been 
a 27-nation farce. Set up as insurance 
against outside interference in the 
Spanish conflict, it has been a failure 
almost from its first day. It has been 
absolutely ingffective in preventing 
Italy and Germany from giving wide- 
open, officially-admitted assistance to 
the Rebels. Shutting its eyes, closing 
its ears, it has done nothing to prevent 








this interference or Russian interfer- 
ence, and Spain has accordingly be- 
come more than a civil war. It has 
become what might easily develop 


.into a war between Fascism and Com- 


munism. 

This is but part of the picture. Not 
to be overlooked is the Mediterranean 
mess, piracy against the merchant 
fleets of great powers. Italy has been 
the suspect, but few have dared say 
so. Instead, Italy has been invited to 
join the “international patrol against 
the “anonymous enemy.” Meanwhile, 
as diplomacy fumbles about, all major 
European nations prepare frantically 
for war. In Germany, Premier Mus- 
solini visits Chancellor Hitler to view 
the Fatherland’s greatest military ma- 
neuvers since 1914, In Great Britain, 
a five-year rearmament program cost- 
ing $7,500,000,000 is pushed feverishly 
ahead. In other nations, a similar 
atmosphere prevails. This being the 
temper in Europe, and the Sino-Japa- 
nese situation being what it is, it is 
impossible to escape the feeling that 
the world is playing with explosives 
that must sooner or later blow up. 

Under the circumstances, it can be 
understood why there is little reason 
to be cheerful. To be optimistic at 
this time is merely to whistle in the 
teeth of the wind. All one can do is 
hope for the best, and even that slight 
comfort will be gone unless diplomacy 
soon shows that it has not entirely 
lost its mind. 


q 
Stand Up and Cheer 


Lovers of progress will be pleased 
to know that the onward march of 
science has not stopped. 

In laboratories throughout the 
world, technicians are busily at work 
investigating the germ as an instru- 
ment of national policy, The outlook 
is promising, 

The latest report of scientific ad- 
vance comes to us through Deutsche 
Wehr, which is a military publication 
run by former officers of the German 
army and navy. In one of the publica- 
tion’s articles, the germ world is dis- 
cussed at some length, especially as 
it applies to war. 

Lovers of progress will be pleased 
to know that the technicians have at 
last succeeded in classifying the very 
best military microbes. 

The study, as it now goes on, is in- 
terested in determining the answers 
to three main questions: (1) What are 
the most infectious germs? (2) How 
can they be distributed effectively? 
(3) What methods will be most effi- 
cient for generating contagious dis- 
eases and spreading pestilence on a 
grand epidemic scale? 

At least one of these questions has 
been all but answered. The scientists 
have put their stamp of approval on 
germs tha? will cause these diseases 


without much cost or delay: spotte | 
typhus, yellow fever, typhoid, parat 
phoid, smallpox, cholera and plagy 
Other germs regarded as being of gr: 
assistance to national policy inclu 
intra-nasal mucous microbes. By { 
the best, however, are the pla: 
germs. These can be used to spre 
bubonic and pneumonia epidemics 
a magnificently fatal manner. Th 
are especially good because they « 
dure cold or humid weather and « 
thus be employed during any sea 
of the year. 

Lovers of progress will be please 
to know that the scientists have a 
discovered what times of the year 
best for military microbe offensi, 

In laboratories here, there and 
erywhere, it has been generally « 
cluded that people are more incline: 
to breathe in germs during ea 
spring and late fall. Hence, it can 
said, without fear of learned cont 
diction, that all microbe-crawling 
struments of national policy can 
most efficiently applied at such tin 

The scientists have not overlook 
the importance of seasons. In th 
sensibly detached way, they point o 
that weather conditions can seriou 
effect any nation’s plan to toss dises 
at the enemy. A good epidemic, th 
say, needs nice timing. At the sa 
time, they explain, locations are a 
important. For instance, if a nati 
wants to spread havoc successful! 
with cholera or dysentery, it shou! 
dump the germs on populations livi 
in miserably-crowded, insanitary su 
roundings. 

At this point, lovers of progress ma) 
not be entirely pleased, but it should 
be pointed out that the scientists, 
addition to classifying the very bes! 
germs, have determined the very b: 
method of distribution. 

We quote from the Deutsche Wehr 
article: “It is to be presumed that suc! 
attempts to spread germs will not | 
directed against troops in the field, but 
against the civilian population in the 
remoter enemy territory. To use it 
against soldiers would entail grea! 
dangers to the attacking troops.” 

With this in mind, the scientists hay 
lost no time in asserting that microbes 
should be distributed by airplanes. 
this way, they say, epidemic infectio: 
can be most effectively spread throu: 
water, foodstuffs, animals and human 
The spreading agency has already bee: 
developed—it amounts to little mo: 
than a glass tube, a cylinder, or a sim- 
ple bellows apparatus that can blo 
death on thousands with the grea! 
est of ease. 

To all of us—lovers of progress < 
not—these latest laboratory findings 
must make it apparent that mankind 
has come a far way from the bow and 
arrow and the Roman catapult. T! 
Goths and Vandals would be amaze‘ 
Caesar would be dumbfounded. Na» 
poleon would roll over in his grav 
Guns, gases, liquid fire, two-ton bom! 


—and now germs. The spark of geni» 


brushes against everything in thi 
age. What won’t man discover nex' 
Progress—it’s wonderful! 


Pathfinde; 
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BUSINESS, FARM 


Conservation for 1938 


After the Supreme Court outlawed 

op control under the old AAA early 

) 1936, there was a perceptible slack- 
ening in Federal efforts to control 

rm surpluses. Since the Court veer- 
ed about in its attitude toward New 
Deal laws, however, interest in acre- 
age restriction has been revived with- 

the Department of Agriculture. 

Last week, with the announcement 

the Soil Conservation Plan for 
1938, it became apparent that crop 
ontrol was still very much alive. Os- 
tensibly to improve the nation’s soil, 
crowers of all principal crops will be 
asked to slash their total acreage next 
vear about 30,000,000 acres. None 
doubted, however, that the AAA was 
really seeking reduction of continued 
bumper crops to avoid falling farm 
prices. 

Administrative methods for the 1938 
plan will be somewhat different from 
those of past years. For each major 
crop, a “goal” of acreage reduction 
will be set for the nation and sub- 
divided for states, counties and indi- 

dual farms. Every farmer who co- 
operates fully with the plan will re- 
ceive a maximum of $1.50 for each 
acre of his own “goal” which he re- 
tires from production of soil-depleting 
crops and devotes to specified soil- 
building crops. The subsidy will be 
drastically reduced for farmers com- 
plying only partially with the scheme. 

The new plan differs from its pre- 
decessors chiefly in the following re- 
spect: Formerly, farmers were paid for 
not growing certain fixed percentages 
of all soil-depleting crops. In addi- 
lion, they could receive benefits for 
planting soil-building crops or for 
carrying out programs designed to 
conserve the land. Under the scheme 
announced last week, there is but a 
single benefit and farmers cannot re- 
eive it without both retiring soil- 
depleting acreage and planting soil- 
building crops. 

Although denying that the 1938 pro- 

am is a crop control plan, its authors 

ankly admitted that it was framed to 
it into” any general farm legislation 
he next Congress might enact. To 
ost observers, this meant that the 
Department of Agriculture expected a 

w crop control law and was already 

planning methods to administer it. 





America for Tourists 


Last year, 170,000 Americans spent 
197,000,000 as tourists in foreign 
nds. In the same year, money hand. 
ed over U. S. counters by 55,000 for- 
igners touring this country totaled 
nly $125,000,000. 

Conscious that this “adverse trade 


balance” had been in effect for many 


ears, the Federal government last 
veek was preparing to do something 
bout it. As a first step, the Depart- 








International 


Gerard Received a Many-Worded Title 


ment of Interior acquired the sérvices 
of 60-year-old James W. Gerard, for- 
mer Ambassador to Germany and re- 
cent American envoy to the corona- 
tion of George VI. In his non-salaried 
position, Gerard will have what is 
perhaps the longest official title in the 
government; he will be known as 
“Collaborator of the National Park 
Service in Connection with the Work 
of the United States Tourist Bureau.” 
Just what diminutive Gerard would 
do under his gargantuan new title was 
not immediately announced, but the 
general idea seemed td be that he 
would build up the Tourist Bureau as 
a central clearing house for the tour- 
ist propaganda of national and state 
park systems.- The bureau, establish- 
ed in New York only last February, 
has already moved to larger offices. 








15 


Even without Federal encourage- 
ment, foreign tourist trade in this 
country has advanced sharply since 
1934, Between 1927 and 1931 passport 
visas issued by the State Department 
to visitors from other lands averaged 
around 37,000 annually. After slump- 
ing sharply during the depression, this 
tourist index jumped again in 1934, and 
last year stood at an all-time high of 
55,500. 

Tourist revenue has also been 
climbing since depression’s @nd. De- 
partment of Commerce estimates plac- 
ed the total income from foreigners in 
1935 at $117,000,000. Of the $125,000,- 
000 spent by visitors last year, $81,000.- 
000 came from Canada and $5,000,000 
from Mexico. It will be Gerard’s job 
from now on to boost the $39,000,000 
spent by European tourists to a figure 
nearer the heavy sums which Europe 
extracts yearly from Americans travel- 
ing abroad. 

—_—_—_-. eo 
Briefs 


g The prospective 1937 national in- 
come was placed at $70,000,000,000 in 
a preliminary estimate by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce last week. Twelve 
per cent over last year’s figure of $62,- 
056,000,000, the income estimate, of- 
ficials said, might reach the 1929 total 
of $78,174,000,000 by next year. The 
depression low point was in 1932 when 
national income amounted to only 
$25,000,000,000. 

@ Men over 40 are preferred in the 
businesses of members of the New 
York Sales Executives Club. In a sur- 
vey of club members last week, it was 
found that the executives believed 
older men were less likely to resign 
jobs, less likely to become discour- 
aged, more willing to do overtime 
work and were more conscientious. 
About two-thirds of the club members 
under 40 and more than four-fifths of 
members over 40 stated their prefer- 
ence for workers over 40. 
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Charlie Chaplin 


When Charlie Chaplin announced 
in Hollywood last week that he was 
about to put away childish things— 
his derby, his baggy trousers, his 
floppy slfoes—and make an all-talking 
picture, the reversal of policy involved 
was as complete in its way as if all 
barber shops were to do away with 
their striped poles. 

With the possible exception of Mick- 
ey Mouse, Chaplin is the most famous 
actor in the world, Pantomime—‘“the 
silent universal language of the cus- 
tard pie’—has endeared him to men 
who have never heard of President 
Roosevelt or the Duke of Windsor. 

Believing that the cinema was essen- 
tially a pictorial art, Chaplin was spar- 
ing of subtitles in his all-silent pic- 
tures. When the Vitaphone revolu- 
tionized the movies in 1928, Chaplin 
gave it two years to live and granted 
grumpy interviews in which he said 
that adding-sound to celluloid was 
“like rouging the cheeks of marble 
statuary.” In City Lights he unbent 
enough to swallow a whistle that blew 
every time he hiccupped; and in Mod- 
ern Times, his most recent film, he 
sang a gibberish song; but during the 
nine years of talking pictures, Chap- 
lin has refused to talk. 

Now he heralds a new, dressed-up, 
articulate Chaplin who will next year 
supersede the little tramp who was 
the first screen character conceived 
in Keystone’s unpainted Hollywood 
studio in 1913. The first successful 
Chaplin picture was filmed in 45 min- 
utes. In it he became entangled in a 
dog’s leash and fell into a spittoon, all 
without losing his cane or his air of 
“betrayed dignity.” The latest Chap- 
lin picture took two years to make, 
but the technique is fundamentally 
the same. 

Before Chaplin, screen comedy was 
like the contemporary comic strip: 
wham! bang! zowie! The more bricks 
and vases were smashed over heads, 
the louder the customers whooped. 
Chaplin’s playing was deliberately 
slow and understated. His comic cre- 
do, which he has not fundamentally 
altered since 1913, is this: 

“A policeman falling down a man- 
hole is twice as funny as an ordinary 
citizen falling down a manhole, be- 
cause the policeman stands for the 
dignity of power. Still funnier is a 
person in a ludicrous position who 
refuses to admit that anything out of 
the ordinary is happening to him and 
obstinately preserves his dignity.” 

There are two kinds of laughter, 
says Chaplin: the hysterical shriek (as 
when you see a house teeter on the 
edge of an abyss): and the deep bass 
chuckle (as when you see a starving 
man chew a piece of boot, gravely 
separating the tacks from the leath- 
er). Both kinds of laughter occurred 
in The Gold Rush (probably the Chap- 





International 


Chaplin Henceforth Will Dress Differently 


lin classic) and both kinds are good, 
but Charlie prefers chuckles. 

Chaplin’s cane is the symbol of his 
dignity and shabby gentility. Legends 
about the source of the Chaplin make- 
up and gait are numerous, “Old 
friends” have variously sworn that the 
little tramp’s quaint, splay-footed wad- 
dle was adapted from a London ecab- 
man with bunions, an instructor of 
crippled children, a penguin. 

Similarly, there are as many myths 
about Chaplin’s birth and childhood 
as if he were an old Roman god. His 
Who’s Who biographies list his birth- 
place as London, but he has named 
Paris, Fontainebleau, and “a _ little 
town in France.” The date was April 
16, 1889, the same year in which the 
sensitized celluloid film was developed. 

Press-agents who in recent years 
have fathered the fiction that Chaplin’s 
boots are kept at night in a steel safe 
and guarded by a battery of armed 
men, have spun sob stories of Chap- 
lin’s childhood. The comedian’s 1916 
autobiography, apparently touched up 
for popular consumption, is hardly 
less melodramatic. The consensus is 
that Charlie and his older brother Sid- 
neyt were little Oliver Twists, born 
to the grim poverty of a London back 
alley. 

Their father was a baritone singer, 
their mother “the most astounding 
mimic I ever saw.” Charlie grew up 
in the streets and at one time lived for 
months in Covent Garden market, 
sleeping in hucksters’ carts and steal- 
ing the donkies’ carrots for food. His 
first stage role, at 16, was in a play 
prophetically titled From Rags to 
Riches. Then he played with William 
Gillette in Sherlock Holmes. At 20 
he came uncertainly to America with 
a comedy company, half expecting to 
find Indians and buffalo. 

Mack Sennett lured him to the mo- 
vies in 1913 by offering him $200 a 

t+ Sidney, a good comedian whose reputation was 
overshadowed by his brother’s, made his name in stage 


and screen versions of Charley’s Aunt and The 
Better ’Ole. 


Pathfinder 


week instead of the $35 he was getting 
Charlie was dubious, What woul: 
he do without the rr-rip of the kettl- 
drum when he split his trousers, th: 
boom of the orchestra when he fe! 
on his head? His first two picture: 
in which he wore drooping must 
chioes, were junked. But the thir: 
picture and every succeeding one we: q 
sensational money-makers.f 

Ten years after his first stage 
pearance, the slim little Cockney w pase 
earning $520,000 a year. In 1918 | Avg 
became the first movie actor to decla 
his independence of the chain distri! 
utors. His studio is now merged 
United Artists. 

Chaplin writes, directs, and st 
in his own pictures. He also marri 
his leading ladies. Since 1918 he h 
had seven of them and has marrici = 
at least two (Mildred Harris, 1917 
1919, and-Lita Grey, 1924-1927). To a 
third, Paulette Goddard, who played 
with him in Modern Times, he ha wel 
been. repeatedly reported wed. Chap- ¥ 
lin’s first wife was 17 when he mar- =n 
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ried her; his second, 16; Miss Goddard 
is 22, The second marriage resulted 
in two sons, Charles Spencer, Jr., and 
Sidney Earle; a lurid divorce suit 
based on cruelty charges; agitation by 
women’s clubs for a ban on Chaplin 
pictures; and an invitation from So- 
viet Russia to “flee pious capitalist 
hypocrisy.” 

Vastly popular in Russia, “Charlot’ 
to France, “Carlitto” to Latin Amer- 
icans, Chaplin is beloved everywhere 
but in Germany where his films have 
been excluded since circulation of the 
story (untrue) that he once wrote to 
Hitler: “I can forgive you for copying 
my make-up, for wearing baggy trous- 
ers like mine, for playing for comedy 
—but I cannot forgive you for getting 
more laughs.” 

Too wealthy ($10,000,000 by 1935 
estimates) to be more than a parlor 
Bolshevik, Chaplin has been on pro- 
fessional patriots’ lists of suspect Com- 
munists for years.j+ Leftist criti: 








read into his Modern Times an indict- ' mon 
ment of the speed-up system in mod s faitht 
ern industry’s assembly line. Austrian day § 
censors blue-penciled a harmless se- the f 
quence in which he waved a red flag. other 
When asked by reporters if he is a So- fund. 
cialist, Chaplin replies,“Iaman artist.” rk 
Moody, shy, he is the one cinema In) 
personality—with, again, the possible paint 
exception of Mickey Mouse—who has Withi 
enraptured common people and high- here 
brows alike, Paris fans once stormed eriol 
a privy in which Chaplin had taken finish 
refuge and ripped up the seat as a Alt] 
souvenir. Intellectuals have expressed ecii 
their admiration more subtly through Lake 
surrealist painting and ecstatic de- expec 
scriptions of Chaplin as “the Beetho- event 
ven, Nijinski, Velasquez of the cinema ited 
... a sentimental cocktail ...a but- ntr 
terfly in a city street... a spiritual HOO i 
nudist.” whole 
a ne we 
+ Except A Weman of Pariz (1923) in which Chap! 
did not play, but which he directed. Its symbol eat] 
technique was so far ahead of its time that produc« the cl 
are only now beginning to copy it. 
~ ¢# Will Rogers, Norman Talmadge and Chaplin we The 
named by the American Defense Society in the ear) ngs, 
1920’s as Red sympathizers. Stars who are toda and clot 


credited with Leftist tendencies include James Cagne: 
Joan Crawford, Franchot Tone, Robert Montgomery. 
Lupe Velez, Fredric March. 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Mormon Fast 


Last week, in and around Salt Lake 
Citv, Utah, approximately 125,000 Mor- 
1s participated in the first “special 
t day” staged by their church in 50 
ears. More mundane than spiritual, 
the fast was meant to provide funds to 
help build a regional storehouse for 
his year’s bumper crops. 
Based on the Biblical story of 
seph’s plan to lay up stores against 
he lean years, the Mormon demonstra- 
1 of practical faith and wisdom was 
rried out at the behest of 66-year- 
old Joshua Reuben Clark, Jr., first 
counselor to the first presidency of 
the church and former U, S. Ambassa- 
dor to Mexico. As one of the three 
ost important members of the Mor- 











International 


Counselor Clark Was Gloomy 


on hierarchy, he called upon the 
ithful to eat only one meal on the 
day set aside (Sunday) and contribute 
the financial equivalent of the two 
her meals to the church’s security 
id.t| The money was to be ear- 
rked for the storehouse. 
In making his plea, Counselor Clark 
painted a gloomy picture of the future. 
thin the next few years, he said, 
here will be “a depression far more 
ious ... than the one we are now 
shing.” 
\lthough Clark’s message and the 
ecial fast were limited to the Salt 
ke City area, Mormon leaders had 
expectations that other regions would 
entually follow suit. It was esti- 
ted that the 125,000 participants had 
itributed between $25,000 and $30,- 
(00 in the single day. Because the 
hole Mormon membership is large, 


however, this contribution would be. 


eatly increased if other regions of 
e church held a similar event. 


The church’s security fund provides, among other 
ws, for the building of storehouses in which food 





«nd clothing are accumulated to help needy members. 


¢ Mormon security program has done much in 


keeping Mormons off relief rolls. 





Rich and_ well-established, the 
church has a world-wide membership 
of approximately 675,000, with about 
545,000 of the total in this country. 
Known more properly as the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, it 
has always been interested in the eco- 
nomic as well as the spiritual security 
of its members. Founded in 1830 at 
Manchester, N. Y., by Joseph Smith, 
Jr., its early history was punctuated 
with bloodshed and “treason” against 
the United States. It was established 
after Smith—at one time apparently 
subjected to a nervous disorder— 
claimed that the angel Moroni appear- 
ed to him and revealed the lecation 
of a Bible supplementing the New Tes- 
tament. In an intensely religious era, 
Smith soon attracted followers. 

Under him, however, the Mor- 
mons experienced many difficulties. 
After troubles in New York State and 
its environs, Smith founded the city 
of Nauvoo in Illinois and wielded ex- 
traordinary political power. In 1843, 
although The Book of Mormon had ex- 
pressly forbidden it, he announced a 
revelation approving polygamy. A 
year later, the idea of a man being al- 
lowed to have many wives had grown 
so unpopular that there was a general 
uprising in Nauvoo and elsewhere, and 
Smith was shot dead by a mob. 

Smith’s successor was’ Brigham 
Young, who organized the famous 
Mormon migration that resulted in 
the founding of Salt Lake City, now 
the church’s headquarters. Autocrat- 
ic, accused of instigating many Mor- 
mon outrages, Young has been viewed 
by some biographers as the man chief- 
ly responsible for the church’s long 
fight against the United States gov- 
ernment. A polygamist, he died in 
1877, leaving behind him about 25 
wives, more than 40 children and a 
personal estate of over $2,000,000. 

A decade after Young’s death, an act 
of Congress fixed severe penalties 
against polygamy. The church cor- 
poration was dissolved and all its 
property confiscated. Not long there- 
after, Mormons formally abandoned 
the doctrine of plural marriages, and 
in 1896 Utah was admitted into the 
Union. Since that time, the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints? 
has moved far from its early frontier 
character. Peaceful, powerful and in- 
dustrious, its membership adheres to 
The Book of Mormon, The Book of 
Doctrine, and the revelations made 
through its presidency. Basically, it 
is polytheistic, Adam, the first man, 
being the deity of highest rank. As it 
works out its spiritual aims, Mormon- 
ism preaches that the end of the world 
is near but it seeks economic security 
for its followers meanwhile. 


+ Dissenting Mormons make up the Reorganized 
Chureh of Jesus Christ, which has a membership of 
about 65,000. It was founded in 1852 in opposition to 
Brigham Young and the doctrine of polygamy. It 
differs most from the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints in that it does not regard Adam, 
the first man, as God. 


“GIVE ME YOUR MEASURE 
AND ILL PROVE 


IN THE FIRST 7 DAYS 


YOU CAN HAVE 
A BODY 
LIKE MINE! 


No other Physical 
Instructor in the 
World has ever 
DARED make 
such an offer! 


*LL give you 

PROOF 

in 7 days 
that I can 


turn you, 
too, into a 






































man of 
might and muscle. 


Right in the first week 
you will see and feel 
the improvements! 
Then I continue to 
re-build, renew and 
“overhaul” your body. Soon 
you are the proud owner of 
a powerful build like mine, 
People will notice the rud- 
dy glow of health in your 
face, tne sparkle in your 
clear eyes, the breadth of 
your shoulders. You will 
be the fellow who will walk 








off we Se prettiest girl Aétual 
and the best job. Mail cou- 

pon below for a FREE copy ghete 
of my new book. It reveals showing 
the secrets that changed me how 
from a 97-pound weakling CHARLES 
into a husky who won ATLAS 
the title of “The 

World’s Most Per- looks 
fectly Developed TODAY 
















































Man.” 





Are you underweight? Ill add pounds 
where needed! Are you fat in spots? Pil 
pare you down to fighting trim! 

And TI’ll also give you rugged health that 
banishes constipation, pimples, skin blotches 
and Similar conditions that rob you of the 
good things of life! 

I haven’t any need for contraptions that 


may strain your heart and other vital organs, 
I don’t dose you or doctor 
you. Dynamic Tension is 
all Lneed. It’s the natural, 
tested method for develop- 
ing real men inside and out. 


48-Page Book FREE 


Tells all about my method 
and what it has done to make 
big-muscled men out of run- 
down specimens. Shows, from 


Big Silver Cup Be- 
ing Given Away 


This valuable solid 







actual photos, how I develop ousting —. - 
my pupils t y ow fect- stands abou 
f-- Faw Mine De may inches bigh. 13 will 





ly balanced proportions. My 
system can do the same for 
you, too. 


award it to my pupil 
who makes the most 
improvement within 
the next 3 months. 







Don’t keep being only half 
of the man you CAN be! Put 
your name and address on the 
coupon or a post-card and 
mail it today CHARLES 
ATLAS, Dept. 56Z, 115 East 
23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


CHARLES ATLAS, Dept. 56 Z, 
115 East 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 

I want the proof that your system of Dynamic Ten- 
sion will make a new man of me—give me a healthy, 
husky body and big muscle development Send me 
your free book, ‘‘Everlasting Health and Strengtb.’’ 


Therefore, no matter 
what your measure 
ments may be now 
you have an equal 
chance to win th 

cup—with YOUR 
name engraved on it! 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


HANKS to his own memory and 
the Constitution’s 150th birthday, 
Harry Wilhelm has a job. 

Wilhelm, 42-year-old huckster of 
York, Pa., and veteran of every major 
World war battle, couldn’t get a job 
last summer so he went to a C. C. C. 
camp. Just for something to do on 
idle evenings, he memorized the fine- 
print camp rules. “Why don’t you 
learn something worth learning, like 
the Constitution?” suggested the super- 
intendent. So Wilhelm got a World 
Almanac. 

Last week he walked into Congress- 
man Sol Bloom’s Sesquicentennial of- 
fice and asked for a job. He proved 
he could recite from memory every 
word of the Constitution and the Dec- 
laration of Independence. It took him 
about an hour and a half to run 








International 


Wilhelm’s Memory Won Him a Job 


through the Constitution’s 6,757 words. 
Impressed, Congressman Bloom gave 
Wilhelm a job in the mailing room 
and had him show off for reporters. 
The moral of it all, according to grati- 
fied Constitution-lover Bloom is that 
“the Constitution is not a formidable 
document but something to be read, 
studied, and rementbered.” 


. . 7 


Mor® militant than the C. L O., 
a new movement is ready to 
sweep America—the E, O. I. A. M. Y. 
P. M. The letters stand for the Eat- 
Oysters - In - Any - Month - You-Please 
Movement. The movement’s prophet 
is Charles E. Jackson, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Fisheries, who “annually 
devotes himself to encouraging oyster- 
eating in R-less months.” 

That was the thread of a pleasant 
little Associated Press dispatch that 
came out of Washington last week. 
Although the title E. O. IL, A. M. Y. P. 
M. was a reporter’s whimsy, Mr. Jack- 
son would probably lead such a move- 
ment by that name at any time. He 
says the prejudice against eating 





oysters from April 31 to Sept. 1 arose 
when “some dyspeptic old Roman 
about 2,000 years ago” pushed himself 
away from the banquet table and 
snorted: “Mensibus erratis vos ostrea 
manducatis.” Freely translated by 
Mr. Jackson, that means: “Oysters 
should be eaten only in certain months 
—months with the letter R in them.” 
The doctrine, says the Bureau of Fish- 
eries, is absurdus (which freely trans- 
lated means absurd). 

Besides issuing manifestoes about 
oysters, the Bureau of Fisheries 
operates 90 hatcheries and directly 
governs the Pribilof Islands. The is- 
lands are about 200 miles off the 
Alaskan mainland. There are four of 
ihem: St. Paul, St. George, Otter and 
Walrus. St. Paul has most of the 
Pribilof people and 80 per cent of the 
Pribilof seals (the best seals, as far 
as fur goes, in the world). Otter and 
Walrus are uninhabited save for auks, 
gulls, and arries. 

When Russia sold the Pribilofs to 
the United States in 1911, the islands 
had 200,000 seals and 263 people. 
Under the care of the Bureau of Fish- 
eries the seals have since increased to 
1,500,000 and the people to about 
400. Mr. Jackson, who recently re- 
turned from seven weeks in Alaska 
and the Pribilofs, says that 11 of the 
people are white men distributed be- 
tween St. George and St. Paul— 
teachers, store keepers,-doctors, and a 
Fisheries Bureau official. 

When he was in Petersburg, Alaska, 
Mr. Jackson happened on a cannery 
operator named Earl Ohmer who had 
invented a mechanical shrimp peeler 
but wouldn’t market it because of the 
thousands of people it would throw 
out of work. Despite his interest in 
progress, Mr. Jackson approves of Mr. 
Ohmer. “We have too many machines 
nowadays as it is,” he remarks. 

Incidentally, Mr, Jackson says it is 
perfectly all right to drink milk with 
sea food, 





Notes about Town 


“What bores you most about Wash- 
ington?” an inquiring reporter for the 
Washington Times asked a_ stenog- 
rapher, a playground director, a liquor 
store owner, a secretary, a realtor, 
and a reeord clerk last week. Re- 
spectively, they replied: standing up 
on street cars; poor baseball games; 
double parking; standing up on street 
cars; gas in busses; and radio adver- 
tising . . . To which might be added: 
heat; paying more for food and lodg- 
ing than it would be worth anywhere 
else; and standing up on street cars. 

. . om 

Favorite city of American tourists, 
according to an American Automobile 
Association poll, is Washington, Fa- 
vorite Mecca for tourists in Washing- 
ton: the zoo, which outranks Con- 
gress, the Lincoln Memorial, Lind- 
bergh’s plane, the Washington Monu- 
ment, and Robert E. Lee’s home. Fa- 
vorite spot in the zoo: the monkey 
house. Last year the average tourist 
(there were 2,864,605 such) spent two 
days and $12 in the capital. 








MOVIE WORLD 


Unmentionables 


However much many of them n 
be justified by the dictionary and 
modern prose, words are still mince: 
in Hollywood. 

This fact was made clear last ws 
after the director of a forthcomi 
Gary Cooper picture had asked 
censoring Will Hays offiee for a n 
list of official taboos. Joseph Bri 
Hays’s “curator of bad words” anid 
clean-up man for the film indust: 
answered with the statement that t! 
1935 list remained in effect. This « 
lection forbids the use of certain s; 
cified language in all talking pictur 

The unmentionables, many of whi 
are perfectly permissible in print, 
clude the following: 

@ When applied to women: chip; 





. Pathfinder 





Internationa! 


Breen’s Bad Word Ban Still Stands 


broad, cocotte, courtesan, floozy, har- 
lot, mistress, skirt, tart, trollop. 

G When applied in any manner: 
eunuch, guts, gigolo, lousy, punk, sex 
appeal, “on the make,” “son of a,” 
“make a pass at,” nerts. 

Also banned from the talkies are al! 
words offensive to races or nationali 
ties, such as Kike or Yid for Jew and 
Dago or Wop for Italian. Even word 


less sourids are forbidden, notably “the 


Bronx cheer” or “razzberry.” 


You'll Be Seeing 


One Hundred Men and a Girl (Uni- 
versal): A lovely looking 14-year-old 
girl with dimples, charm, mature act- 
ing ability and a remarkable, adul! 
singing voice is a rarity. Equally as 
rare as little girls like Deanna Durbin 
is a Hollywood production that com- 
bines an original script, freshness in 
acting, and adroit direction. “On 
Hundred Men and a Gir!” has all these 
things. The story tells of 100 w 
employed musicians who win natio! 
wide fame when Deanna organizes 
them into a symphony orchestra and 
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ing situations and by 
barrage of snappy dialogue, 
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persuades Leopold Stokowski to direct 
them for one performance. Adolphe 
\enjou, as Deanna’s father and one of 
the unemployed musicians, does well, 
and Stokowski is almost as much at 
ease before the camera as he is before 
his great symphony orchestra. In 
smaller parts, Alice Brady, Mischa 
Auer and Eugene Pallette add refresh- 
ing bits of comedy. As meritorious as 
the acting of the entire cast is the 
expertly contrived incorporation of 
classical music into this warm-hearted 
comedy drama. High honors should 
go to young Miss Durbin. Without 
her, not even 1,000 men could have 
made this picture the sparkling and 
spontaneous success that it is. With- 
out her, too, Universal Pictures might 
have been a bankrupt company with 
more than the musicians unemployed. 
After tottering close to financial col- 
lapse a year ago, the corporation found 
4 veritable gold mine in the golden 
voice of Deanna. Her first picture, 
Three Smart Girls,” was a popular 
hit; her second ought to be equally 
successful. 
ee 
That Certain Woman (Warner 
Bros.): So many woeful stories of the 
sacrificing mother have been wrung 
out before the camera that it is hard 
to distinguish one from the other. If 
Mary Donnell, who is “That Certain 
Woman,” is in any way distinguished, 
it is because her load of woe is much 
heavier than that of any other aton- 
ing movie mother. Mary, a gangster’s 
widow played by Bette Davis, not 
only has her past to live down but she 
must also bear countless other bur- 
dens. A wealthy wastrel (Henry 
Fonda) is her second husband and 
the father of her child; a hard-hearted 
father-in-law (Donald Crisp) first 
separates her from her husband and 
then from her little boy; and her mar- 
ried boss (lan Hunter) falls in love 
with her and tactlessly chooses her 
partment to die in. The synthetic 
story is pretty hard to believe, but it 
even harder to understand how 
Edmund Goulding, who wrote and di- 
ected it, somehow managed to make 
“That Certain Woman” a fairly grip- 
ng screen event. 
Wife, Doctor and Nurse (20th Cen- 
ry-Fox): To ward off the almost in- 
evitable attack that the triangle plot 
“Wife, Doctor and Nurse” is hack- 
eyed, 20th Century-Fox has _ barri- 
ided this picture with a strong cast. 


Loretta Young is the example for 
every wife whose husband. works 


ith pretty women;” Warner Baxter 

the doctor who serves as a speci- 
en for the “husband whose wife 
waits and wonders;” and Virginia 
Bruce is the nurse who emerges as the 
rototype of “every girl whose boss is 
1andsome ... and married.” By ma- 
euvering these three into some amus- 
laying down a 
director 
Walter Lang has managed to camou- 
lage the trite story so that it looks 
ke an original piece of entertainment. 
That, however, is about as far as 
t goes. 





NAMES 


While 1,500 persons watched, 
THOMAS J. QUALTERS, 33-year-old 
personal bodyguard to the President, 
married Miss ARLENE EADE in a 
church at Lynn, Mass. 


* * * 





From suburban Philadelphia came 
the announcement of the engagement 
of 25-year-old Mrs. ELIZABETH DON- 
NER ROOSEVELT, divorced wife of 
President’s son ELLIOTT, to CURTIS 
WINDSOR of Ardmore, Pa. He is 31, 
and two years ago retired from the 
practice of law to study music. 
business boomed for the 
two-weeks-old Tea Room Alois. Its 
proprietor is ALOIS HITLER, little- 
known half-brother of ADOLF. A sign 
on the wall of his cafe cautions pa- 
trons: “Drink a lot, eat a lot, but don’t 
talk, politics.” 


In Berlin, 


* 7 * 


It was revealed in New York that 
HAROLD G. HOFFMAN, Governor of 
New Jersey, and BOAKE CARTER, 
British-born newspaper and radio 
commentator, had met in a local hotel 
and had reached a settlement of the 
$100,000 libel suit of the former against 
the latter. Carter had made disparag- 
ing remarks about the “Jersey justice” 
which provided a _ sensational side- 
show to the prosecution of Bruno 
Hauptmann for the murder of the 
Lindbergh baby. Later, Carter wrote 
the Governor a letter: “I wish you to 
know that I do not question the sin- 
cerity of your purpose in seeking solu- 
tion of the Lindbergh case.” 


* * * 


A year before elections, THOMAS 
(“Tom-tom”) HEFLIN, deep-voiced 
ex-Senator from Alabama, announced 
his candidacy for the Senate seat re- 
cently relinquished by HUGO L. 
BLACK and now held by Mrs. DIXIE 
GRAVES. In England Justice Black 
gave the slip to reporters who had ex- 
pected to meet him in Southampton by 
canceling passage on the liner Man- 
hattan and sailing direct from London 
on the slow-traveling City of Norfolk, 


bound for Norfolk, Va., and Balti- 
more, Md. 

Despite the loud protest of New 
York civic groups, the State Civil 


Service Commission approved the ap- 
pointment of JAMES J. WALKER to a 
temporary, $12,000-a-year job on the 
New York City Transit Commission. 
Occupation of the post will allow the 
former mayor, on retirement, to draw 
a pension of $250 a week for the rest 
of his life. 

In New York, members of the Fed- 
eral Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion met and unanimously elected 39- 
year-old WILLIAM ORVILLE DOUG- 
LAS to be their chairman. Douglas 
will succeed JAMES M. LANDIS, who 
retired to become Dean of the Har- 
vard University Law School. 
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FREE FALL 
CATALOG 


Just Off the Press 


Showing Hunting 
» Footwear, Clothing, 
; and forty other leather 
“and canvas specialties 
of our own manufac- 
ture for campers and 
hunters. 


L.L. BEAN, Inc. 
98 Main Street, 
Freeport, Maine 





Three capacities: 10, “4 and 20 
feet. Accurate set works, pos- 
itive dogs. Hand or power 
feed. Runs on low power— 
| many owners use old auto engine. 
Pays fori tse! f quickly—thousands in 
mercial service, everywhere. Write for 4 
lamber handbook and catalog of mille, supplics, 
tools, saw blades and woodworking equipment. 


BELSAW MACHINERY CoO, 
851C Davidson Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 




















PERSONAL STATIONERY 200 stante or 100 
folded note sheets and 100 enve- 
lopes; name and address neatly printed. Only $1.00 post- 
paid. CAPITOL CO., PA-285, East Williston, N. Y. 


ost 


TO THE WORLD 
* 


. . WASHINGTON’S 
MODERN HOTEL... 
Assures a Capital Visit 
When Next You Visit 
Your Own Nation’s 
Canpsteal.... 











Single Rooms from $4 


Double Rooms from $6 
All with bath, of course 


R. L. POLLIO 
MANAGER 


\ 
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WASHINGTOND.C. i te Cen 
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type CHEAP OIL BURNER 


Sweeping the Country !! 
COOK and HEAT. Without t Coa | 


In Your Present Stove 
or Furnace —H R 
—CHEAPER—No Dirt 
or Ashes—Twice os Heat 
Quick at SMALLER COST. 


COOK and HEAT for LESS 


Amazing Oil Burner 
burns cheap oil a new 
way, without pre-gen- 
erating or clogging up; 
quick intense heat at 


TURN OF VALVE. . - —_ 
t it 
T ON RIAL bills, , pays tx itself 


wick what it saves at our risk. Offer of é 
FREE SAMPLE To .AGenrS. Wate — 
ui is 
dirt and gree of coal and wood ft A FAA or full 
Onireo | FACTORIES, M780 Factory Building. Kansas City, Mo. 


GENTS!2:502° 


Big cash profits for you; full or 
spare time. Over 250 sehold ne- 
cessities—things people must bay 
Proven fast sellers; earnings very firs f 
day, $00 CASH BONUS BES DES. 
YOUR WE! EKLY EARNINGS. I’ 










"panowy 


0 money risk. 
at send name on postcard. Mm e 
4261 ‘Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


: QUILT PIECES 2rand new 


large prints, 
fast colors, 2 pounds (i5yds.) only 
69c plus few cents postage. 
» Beautiful silks or velvets, 2 
X pounds, $1.00 plus postage. 
ma, 10 spools sewing thread free 
)) with each order (Give num- 
ber and color) Sent COD 


Jay Cee Remnant Co. 
Desk 14, MARION, ILL. 
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Supplies y the Ca/cium Your Body Nee eds 







CET A BOTTLE TODAY Y carve 





ROSEBUD PERFUME GO, Box 75, Woooseoes, Maui, 


SAVE MONEY ON 


MAGAZINES 








Magazines $ 
SIX for One Yr. 160 
Any 5 in Addition to PATHFINDER 


—Home pap Steen 


—Household 
Illustrated Mechanics 
—Leghorn World 
—Mother’s om Life 
—Plymouth Rock Monthly 


—American Poultry 
o 
—Cloverieaf American 


ne —Poultry Tribune 
—Farm Journal . —Rhede” Island Red 
—Gentlewoman Magasine Journal 
—Good Stories —Woman’s World 
—Home Circle X PATHFINDER 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 
No cha a Pam reg in Ee list of magazines 
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CITIES— 


(Continued from page 3) 


ers in rural places are more evenly dis- 
tributed throughout age groups, where- 
as in the city the average span of 
working life is concentrated between 
18 and 39 years. The average per 
capita personal income in cities in 
1929 was a fraction over $900, while 
similar farm income was considerably 
under $300. City families spend more 
than farm families on clothes and rec- 
reation but less on food. 

Four-fifths of America’s city-dwell- 
ers still live in wooden houses and 
one-fifth inhabit dwellings more than 
30 years old. About 10 per cent of 
urbanites have no electric lights, 20 
per cent have no bathtubs or showers 
and 5 per cent are without any plumb- 
ing whatever. 

From the “notoriously fragmentary 
and inadequate” data on crime in this 
country, the committee could find little 
to supplement the hazy popular notion 
that the city is a hot-bed of vice. 
Crimes against property — burglary 
and theft—largely account for the fact 
that cities furnish about three times 
as many prisoners to Federal and state 
penitentiaries in proportion to their 
population as do rural areas. Urban 
crime rates generally are highest in 
the south and far west. Murder, for 
instance, is 15 times more frequent in 
the south than in New England. Of 
the 22,000 persons who kill themselves 
in America every year, about two- 
thirds are city dwellers. Suicide rates 
rise with population increases in 
cities up to 500,000 population, but 
decrease markedly in cities of 500,- 
000 and over. 

One thing that may astonish the 
rural citizen about his city brother is 
that more urbanites than farmers go 
to church. Although only one-seventh 
of America’s 211,000 churches are in 
cities, about 60 per cent of all urban 
citizens are church members as against 
approximately 50 per cent of rural 
residents. 

TRENDS: With the broad pattern of 
the city and city life thus outlined, the 
Urbanism Committee asked itself a 
question: Where is the city going? 

Perhaps the most striking of all 
urban trends discovered was _ that 
cities were reaching a mature, stable 
population. In the single generation 
from 1900 to 1930, city population 
zoomed from 30,000,000 to nearly 70,- 
000,000, or about 130 per cent. But the 
rate of increase between 1930 and 
1935 slumped sharply to about three 
per cent, 

Behind this rapid decline in the in- 
crease in city population lies more 
than a falling birth rate. For many 
years city births have failed to fill the 
gaps left by city deaths. Urban cen- 
ters have recruited much of their 
population from the farms and foreign 
countries. Now foreign immigration 
has stopped almost completely, and the 
birth rate is declining even in rural 
areas. Rural migration to the cities 





from 1930 to 1935 amounted to only 
| about 600,000 persons. 


If it should 


Pathfinde- 


cease completely, the nation’s cit 
population by 1960 would be less tha 
it was in 1930. Even if rural folk co: 
tinue to trek cityward at the rate 
the 1920s, urban population a gener 
tion hence will reach a figure of on 
some 82,400,000 souls. All in all, 

seems inevitable that city populati: 
within the next few decades will ley 
off and perhaps decline slightly. 

The impact of swelling populatio 
on city boundaries has proved ir: 
sistible. For several decades, the 
metropolitan districts recognized 
the U. S. Bureau of the Census h 
been spilling their citizens into ad 
cent suburban areas. Today so 
17,000,000 commuters shuttle back and 
forth daily between the noisy, bustli 
cities where they make their livi 
and the quieter, more peaceful subur 
where they make their homes. Fri 
1900 to 1930, suburban areas gri 
about twice as fast in population as t 
actual cities around which they cl 
tered and about six times as fast 
non-metropolitan sections. 

Despite severe handicaps of limited 
revenue and weak legal powers, n 
nicipal governments have kept pa 
remarkably well with the increasing 
burdensome demands of their gro 
ing citizenry. Discounting the popu! 
impression that city governments are 
clover-fields for grafting politicia: 
the committee discovered that “the i 
responsible urban boss is rapidly he- 
coming extinct.” Municipalities no 
employ about 1,250,000 men and wor! 
en, or 1 out of every 3 public servants 
in the nation. About 80 per cent of a!! 
these employees come under the civi! 
service system. Some notion of the 
breath-taking number of services per- 
formed by the average city gover 
ment may be derived from annu;! 
urban expenditures. In 1932, for e» 
ample, city budgets totaled $4,250,000 
000, or one-third of all government.! 
expenditures in the country. 

PROBLEMS: The furious and hap- 
hazard growth of the city has natura! 
ly created a formidable array of prob 
lems. Among those considered by the 
committee, these were the most obvi- 
ous because they were the most in- 
portant: 

gq The city-dweller lives in a glass 
house. The smallest dislocation in the 
delicate and complex machinery o 
which he depends for his livelihood 
produces disastrous results. The i: 
security and vulnerability of city lif 
was never better demonstrated than 
during the recent depression. Fron 
1932 to 1935, from three-fifths to three 
quarters of all Americans on relief 
were city folk. One-fifth of all em- 
ployables on relief rolls in 1935 lived 
in the 10 largest cities. Private 
charity apparently is no longer able 
to patch up the holes left by such 
major breakdowns in the economic 
machinery—relief expenditures fro: 
private funds decreased from 25 pe 
cent of the total of all funds in 192° 
to less than 2 per cent in 1935. 

q The characteristic noise, dirt and 
congestion of the city all take thei: 
toll in both dollars and human useful- 
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ess. No one has ever estimated the 
ost of waste and delay to a large city 
‘rom its choked streets and tortuous 
traffic. But some indication of the 
human cost of the turmoil and un- 
healthy atmosphere of urban life may 
lie in the heavy incidence of suicide 
nd insanity in the cities. In 1932, for 
instance, admissions to hospitals for 
he insane were 78.8 per 100,000 of 
rban population, but only 41.1 per 
100,000 of rural] population. 
@ Nourban problem is more familiar 
the nation generally than the slum. 
tut to the uninitated, the ugly word 
n have no real meaning uatil they 
ive actually seen the pitifully de- 
crepit buildings of a tenement district 
experienced the stomach-turning 
filth in which all slums abound. Per- 
haps because of this, housing problems 
even now are only in their infancy, Of 
1.500,000 dwellings in 64 cities ex- 
mined in 1934, about one-fifth were 
found to be unlivable: Slums, more- 
ver, breed not only disease and crime, 
but also more slums. The value of 
roperty adjacent to slum areas de- 
lines rapidly, owners neglect upkeep 
nd the original slum eats its way out 
nto the city like a canker. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: Say “prob- 
em” to a New Dealer and you get only 
ne answer—‘“plan.” The Urbanism 
Committee is no exception. In its re- 
port, it reasoned thus: 
@ Security: The city dweller suf- 
fers from economic insecurity. Then 
lan to relieve that fault. Each city 
should create permanent relief ma- 
chinery, and the Federal government 
hould stand. ready to advance credit. 
fhe farmer has his crop insurance; 
the urban laborer should have his job 
insurance. The Department of Agri- 
ulture sets minimum standards for 
cultivated soil; a similar Federal 
‘gency should determine minimum in- 
dustrial standards in the cities, Where 
Federal aid fails to raise sub-standard 
conditions, urban populations might 
be retired, (much as sub-marginal land 
is retired) and resettled in another sec- 
tion of the country. If the farmer gets 
an “ever normal granary” to protect 
him against years of thin crops, then 
the urban worker should get similar 
protection—perhaps a long-range sys- 
tem of city public works from which 
he can draw work and wages in times 
of stress. It is not difficult to visualize 
the day when city relief might be as 
ommon as farm relief. 
@ Congestion: Cities are handicap- 
ped by the unwieldy physical struc- 
ire resulting from tempestuous, hap- 
izard growth. A single standard plan 
or elimination of congestion and 
egulation of future growth should be 
lrawn up by some Federal agency— 
perhaps the National Resources Com- 
ittee itself, 
G Housing: Slums are dangerous in- 
fections in the city organism. All 
ities should adopt a single standard 
of livability for all buildings and act 
promptly and vigorously” to see that 
ll sub-standard dwellings are de- 
iolished, 
INTEGRATION: Through all its 
planning, the committee held fast to 


this idea: “It is no more possible to 
solve the national problem by looking 
at the city alone than by looking at the 
eountry alone.” Underlying the en- 
tire report was the belief that improve- 
ment of urban life will mean improve- 
ment of American life as a whole—in 
the countryside as well as in the city. 
For the city is the machine-shop of 
the technology that makes possible an 
easier, “more abundant” life for all 
citizens. The smoother that machine- 
shop functions, the more rapidly and 
more abundantly will its benefits 
spread through the nation. 

“The nation cannot flourish,” the 
report insisted, “without its urban- 
industrial centers, or without its coun- 
tryside, or without a sound balance be- 
tween them. City planning, county 
planning, rural planning, state plan- 
ning, regional] planning must be linked 
together in the higher strategy of 
American national planning and 
policy, to the end that our national and 
local resources may best be conserved 
and developed for our human use.” 

Such men as the authors of this re- 
port no longer spend much time on in- 
dividualists who contend that “plan- 
ning” is only another word for pater- 
nalism, that such a national policy saps 
the ambition and strength of the citi- 
zens it seeks to aid, and that the only 
real and lasting solutions for “the na- 
tional problem” is still earnest person- 
al toil and individual initiative. 

“Neither the city nor the rural 
areas,” said the report, “can say of 
each other—‘Am I my brother’s keep- 
er?’, for if ethics cannot supply the 
answer to this question, then econom- 
ics will.” 


READERS WRITE 


(Continued from page 2) 








laugh. As a matter of fact, he is the most 
unpopular man in our state today. 
V. A. Howard 
Imperial, Neb. 
. * * 

-_ I have talked to many persons 
about the “willful senators” who opposed 
the President in the Court fight. Every 
one condemned the action of these men. 
Instead of passing a resolution opposing 
a third term for Roosevelt as an insult 
to him, all those I met asked that a reso- 
lution be passed in Congress requesting 
that an investigation be made to see what 
interests were back of Burke and the 
others. 

Cc. W. Lively 
Grand Bay, Ala. 


Objection from a One-Eyed Reader 

Under “Eye by Surgery” in PATH- 
FINDER for July 24, you say, “Because 
she will possess only one seeing eye, 
however, she never will have tri-dimen- 
sional vision, the world will always seem 
flat to her.” 

- . . I lost my left eye when a child, 
yet I’m quite sure the world doesn’t seem 
flat to me. The only thing that does is 
stereopticon pictures ... It was only 
recently that I learned that stereopticon 
pictures show the subject in three di- 
mensions 

Cc. E. Dunn 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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pRHELMATISM! 






For years bundreds of thousands of 
sufferers frem rbeumatiem, neuritis 
stomach, kidney and liver disorders 
cpuses or aggravated by constipa- 
° have found relief at Carlsbad, 
sas iMinaret Welle, and other world fa- 

s. Enjoy the cleansing, al- 


ptt ti treatingot are mane eae — 
Noy! 8 & B 5g B.+ = So re today + eae, your way te 
pee bealth ust @ ° 
DIET BOOK 


FREE! 


Helpful, interesting val- 
uable booklet containing 
bealth-building diet liste ¢ 
and the story of mineral 
water treatment. Written 
by world famous euthor- ~get your 
ity. Tells bow to find re- 

lief bm at ‘eo way. Write TRY THE NEW POWDERED 
for it today! o-IT'S ALWAYS FRESH! 


CRAZY WATER CO., Dept.D, Mineral Wells, Texas 


Made to kill 


To kill bed bugs, their eggs and young, use 
Peterman's Discovery. All-purpose insecticides 
can’t do the job as well. Spray Discovery into all 
cracks in wall and floor. Put it in mattress seams, 
bed springs, behind baseboards, moldings, wherever 
bed bugs breed and hide. Bugs suck it in and die. 
25c, 35c and 60c a can at your druggist’s. 


et SE 


DBIiScoven vy 
Guaranteed 


SINUS iii 


Valuable Free Booklet tells all about Sinus troubles— 
cause, danger of neglect—how you can get quick relief 
from ‘terrible Sinus pains; describes new discovery for 
getting medication to infection. Instant Relief 
ant 





to health-- 
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ver- 
Liberal No-Risk Trial. One cent per treatment. 
Why suffer longer? Write for free booklet today. 
GET FREE SYNAL LABORATORIES 
stele] team Dept.N,42 E.Pearson St., Chicago, Ii, 
LO NT NR RY NN 


ag Earn MONEY Concrete Products 


wilow cost method. No molds or costly tools. 
own ae our plans lbncy se to 
ware — to earn money. 
=“ booklet and detalls 
POTTERIES COMPANY 
we W. 26th St.. Minneapolis, Minn. 


GOLD MEDAL 


Haarlem Oil Capsules 


Fine for Weak Kidneys 
Bladder Irritation 


STOP GETTING UP NIGHTS 


One 35-cent box of these famous capsules 
will put healthy activity into your kidneys and 
bladder—flush out harmful waste poisons and 
acid and prove to you that at last you have a 
grand diuretic and stimulant that will swiftly 
cause these troubles to cease. 

But be sure and get GOLD MEDAL Haar- 
lem Oil Capsules—safe and harmless—the 
original and genuine—right from Haarlem in 
Holland. Millions have kidney and bladder 
trouble and never suspect it—some symptoms 
besides visits to bathroom at night are back- 
ache, moist palms, puffy eyes and scanty pas- 
sage that ofttimes smarts and burns. 
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CUT THIS OUT! 


Here is a full or part-time 
job that will pay you well. 
We need livewire, responsi- 
| ble men and women as Sub- 


scription Representatives in 

all states. Write at once for 
free particulars. If experi- 
enced, describe fully. Address 
} 


Circulation Manager 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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SKIN TROUBLE 


FREE TR If you have a skin trouble that 


(1) itches or burns, (2) oozes or 
scales, (3) gets better then worse, 
let us send you a FREE TEST of the one thing 
found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 
who has specialized on Eczema alone, for over 
35 years, treating thousands. It is by far the 
best he has found for the above conditions, and is 
usually mild, clean and comforting, no more visi- 
ble than water. You, too, may find your ‘“‘first 
real night’s rest." Write today, a postal will 
do. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO., 941 Park Square, 
Sedalia, Mo. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


° ’ 

Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 
_The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
hile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 

looks punk. 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse anything 
else. 25c at all drug stores. © 1985, C.M.Co. 


Aaa aa aaa aa aaa aa aaa awe 
FREE ATHLETES FOOT TREATMENT FORMULA with 

our 3 Drugiess Money-Back-Guarantee Formulas 
for Neuritis. Sleepliessness and Nervousness, SO cts. 
PENNSY FORMULA CO., Box 630, Altoona, Penna. 
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SUFFERERS 
No matter how long yoyhave suffered from gas 
pains, bloat, heartburn, indigestion, headaches 
or dizzy spells due to excess acid, we urge to send for 
FREE TRIAL of van Huy’s Acigeston Tablets. They 
should convince you more than anything we may say 


about them. Write today. Perion Pharmacal Co., 
Dept. 8, 1409 St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ARTHRITIS- 
NEURITIS- 
RHEUMATISM 


If you want to really try to get at your 
Arthritis —Rheumatism —Neuritis —Sciatica 
—Lumbago, you must first get rid of the old 
and false belief that Uric Acid is all that 
causes them! 

Read the Book that is helping thousands— 
“The Inner Mysteries of Kheumatism— 
Arthritis.” In simple words this helpful 
Book reveals startling, proven facts that 
every sufferer should know! 

The 9th edition is just off the press and a 
free copy will be mailed without obligation 
to any sufferer sending their address prompt- 
ly to the author, H. P. Clearwater, Ph. D., 
209-C Street, Hallowell, Maine. 


T SAMPLES OF REMARK- 
FREE ABLE TREATMENT FOR 


Stomach Ulcers 


(Due to Gastric Hyper-Acidity) 


H. H. Bromley, of Rut- 
land, Vt., writes: “I suf- 
fered for 10 years with 
acid-stomach trouble. Doc- 
tors all told me I had ui- 
cers and would have to 
diet the rest of my life. 
Before taking your treat- 
ment I weighed 143 pounds 
and could eat nothing but 
soft foods and milk. Now, 
after taking Von's Tab- 
lets, I weigh 171 pounds, 
can eat almost anything 
and feel perfectly well.’"” If you suffer from indi- 
gestion, gastritis, heartburn, bloating or any other 
stomach trouble induced by gastric hyperacidity, you, 
too, should receive quick relief. Send at once for 
REE Samples of this wonderful treatment. A 
@e Bocklet is included. Write 

PHILADELPHIA VON CO. Dept. 786-E 
Fox Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PASTIME, LUCIDS 


Grape Subtraction 


At a party the other night an ama- 
teur performer got off this trick in 
good style. Later he confided that it 
was one of Sam Brown’s old ‘ones. 
Even so, it is one worth passing on 
because it is one anyone can spring. 
The only equipment needed is a bunch 
of grapes in a fruit bowl. 

The performer asks someone in the 
company to take off a number of 
grapes (any number) from the bunch 
and arrange them in two rows on the 
table with the top row containing one 
more grape than the bottom row. With 
his back turned to the table the per- 
former tells the one forming the rows 
to take two grapes out of the bottom 
row. That done, he tells him to take 
as many grapes out of the top row as 
there are remaining in the bottom row. 
Next he tells him to take all the bot- 
tom row away. This finished, he tells 
him to make a mental note of how 
many grapes are left in the top row 
and then put all the grapes back in 
the fruit bowl. ~ 

Now the performer calmly turns 
around and announces that there were 
three grapes left in the top row. The 
secret is that there will always be 
three grapes left no matter how many 
are taken 6ff the bunch—providing the 
performer always starts out with 
“take two grapes out of the bottom 

” But if he makes a slip and says 








row. 
“three”—the answer will be four. The 
answer will always be one more than 
the number of grapes removed at the 
beginning of the trick. 





Brain Teaser 


In this week’s problem contributed 
by D. M. Yoder, of Barberton, Ohio, a 
farmer sheared three pounds of wool 
from a sheep. After slaughtering the 
animal he found that it had a heart 
weighing one pound. How much wool 
could he shear from a sheep having 
a heart weighing eight pounds, as- 
suming the coat of wool to be of the 
same thickness and the size of the 
sheep to be in proportion to the size 
of the heart? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—Sing could 
do the work in 14 34/99th days; Chang 
in 17 33/41 days, and Chung in 23 7/31 
days. 

a 


Smiles 


Janey—Mother, I don’t believe I can 
go to school today. 

Mother (perplexed)—Why, dear? 

Janey—’Cause I don’t feel well. 

Mother (sympathetically) — Where 
don’t you feel well? 

Janey—In school. 


Friend—Did you really get the Gold- 
rocks estate settled up? 

Lawyer Scollop—Yes, finally, But 
I had quite a fight. The heirs almost 
got a part of it. 


Pathfinder 





Roberta—I’m sorry, Jack, but I have 
some really bad news for you tonight. 

Jack—I can take it; what is it? 

Roberta—I’m afraid we'll have to cal! 
off our engagement. 

Jack—Why, Roberta! 
pened? 

Roberta—Well, I visited a famous for- 
tune teller this afternoon and she told me 
I was going to marry a handsome man, 


What has ha; 


Tessie—Would you kiss me even if | 
told you not to? 

Lloyd—I certainly would. 

Tessie—Oh, goody, goody! Then I 
can actually keep my promise to moth- 
er. 


Boogy—Why, man, I’ve forgotten 
more than you ever knew. 

Woogy—So that’s it. I thought you'd 
met with some such misfortune as that 


HOUSEHOLD 


Famous Apple Pie 


While President Roosevelt relaxed 
on his annual cruise off New England 
recently the chef who presided in the 
galley of the accompanying press boat 
was Sandy Luraschi. When not 
cruising Sandy is king of the Dog- 
Wagon’s kitchen at Mount Vernon, 
| & 

One day the President sank his 
broad teeth into one of Sandy’s apple 
pies and pronounced it “delicious.” 
As a result, ever since the cruise ended 
Sandy has been doing rush-order busi- 
ness for the same type pie. Glowing 
in his new fame and the warm pride 
that his culinary skill had so tickled 
the Presidential palate, Sandy las! 
week passed the secret of his success 
along for others to enjoy. The recipe 
for his famous pie follows: 

Crust: Use three pounds of flour 
one and a half cups sugar; one tea- 
spoon salt; two tablespoons baking 
powder; one-half pound of butter: 
one-fourth pound of other shortening, 
and slightly over one pint of milk 
Mix the dry ingredients, then add th: 
butter (melted), shortening and cold 
milk, working in quickly. Roll and 
line three nine-inch pie tins. 

Filling: Fill each lined tin to the top 
with sliced, soft green apples. On 
each pie sprinkle one-half cup sugar 
and a dash of cinnamon, also the juice 
of half a lemon. Cover with the re- 
mainder of the dough and pierce with 
a fork, 

Baking: Place the filled tins on the 
lower shelf of a hot oven for three 
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5 Cc cont : minimum fourteen words. 
4 of figures, as well as each part of the 
be address counted as words. 

? < pearest advertising office as listed on page two. 


AGENTS WANTED cs 


{[AZING WINDSHIELD DEFROSTER. "Strange new 
emical instantly removes frost, sleet, ice. Des- 

erately needed. Samples “sent on trial. Rush name. 
tee 101, Ak! Akron, Ohio. 


BOTH “MEN AND WOMBN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 
finder, Washington, D. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


ED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
id, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
rses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


EW FARM OPPORTUNITIES! Washington, Minne- 
ta, Idaho, Oregon, North Dakota and Montana. 
m income advancing but land prices still low. 

ture. Specify state. J. W. Haw, 107 Northern 
c Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


DDRESS ; POSTCARDS SENT You PREPAID. Earn- 
ngs paid weekly. Details Free. Write Dorothea 
metics, (P), Hynes, California. 


CIAL WORK FOR HOUSEWIVES. Earn to $16 
yee kly and your own dresses Free to wear and show. 
vassing or investment. Experience not neces- 
Fashion Frocks, Dept. BE-1029, Cincinnati, O. 


EARN GOOD PAY. WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY. 
xperience unnecessary. Address our Envelopes 

Everything Furnished. Write Nationwide Dis- 
tors, 401 _Broadway, New York, Dept. 98. 


TO $12 WEEKLY—Address and mail free samples 
r national Advertiser. Free details. Harbor Mer- 
dise Co., 100-B Park, Hartford, Conn. 


PAY CASH IN ADVANCE for addressing cards 
home. Details free. Vita-Yeast, 561-FA Main, 
ford, Conn. 
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HOSIERY 


LADIES’ LOVELY PURE SILK HOSE Slightly Im- 
perfect—S Pairs $1 postpaid—Satisfaction Guaran- 
t Paramount Hosiery, Lexington, N. C. 

MALE HELP WANTED 


EADY WORK—GOOD PAY. Reliable man wanted 
all on farmers. No experience or capital requir- 
*leasant work. Home every night. Make up to 

a day. Wonderful new proposition. Particulars 


ree. Write McNess Co., Dept. 18, Freeport, Illinois. 

MEDICAL a 

$1 NO CATARRH NOR COLDS. Large three small. 

end stamp details. No-Cold Remedy Co., Lock 
jox_ 269, Indianapolis, Ind. 














ONSTIPATED? Get sure remedy, home formula, by 
sending $1.00 to E. H. Carl, 7216 Elton Ave., 
eveland, Ohio. 





RHEUMATISM—Thousands Cured. Natural Methods. 
20-page Book Free. Ball Health School, R-1171, 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


NURSERY STOCK 


WE SELL ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN—Best va- 
rieties. Peach and Apple Trees low as 5c. Grape- 
Catalog Free. 


s 3c. Shrubs 10c. Evergreens 25c. 
Arkansas. 


Benton County Nursery, Box 511, Rogers, 
OLD COINS WANTED 


$500.00 PAID for certain Indian Head Cents. Large 
ents $2000.00. Half Dollars $1500.00 Etc. Send 
1¢ For Complete Catalogue Romanocoinshop, 
eT 155, Nantasket, Mass 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


VENTORS—Small ideas may have large commercial 
possibilities. Write us for Free Book, *‘Patent Guide 
r the Inventor” and “Record of Invention” form. 
Delays are dangerous in patent matters. Free informa- 
n | on how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien & . 
nan, 698-P Adams Building, Washington, D. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


LL DEVELOPED and 8 beautiful ful Velox glossy 
prints 25c coin or stamps. Reprints 3c each. Foto- 
it Service, Box A, Roanoke, Virginia. 


iLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 

Beautiful Professional Doubleweight Enlargements 
Very quick service. Expert workmanship. Per- 
Film Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 


ole, 





io) 


al 








© BEAUTIFUL Portrait Type Double Weight en- 
rgements, eight guaranteed never-fade prints each 
25c. Dubuque Film Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 


YO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight En- 
urgements and eight lifetime prints, 25c. Reprints 
Mays Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wis. 


1LL DEVELOPED, 8 Sparkling Prints 15c. 8x10 En- 
rgement 25c. Court Photo, West Salem, Wis 
PIANISTS 
ANISTS: Free booklet reveals remarkable method 
iproving technic, sight reading, playing. Quick 
uts. Write Broadwell Studios, Dept. 250-K, 
jendix Bidg.. Los Angeles. 
SONG POEMS WANTED 


ANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
te consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
blishers Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 


: DON’T BE CUT 
pl £ Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 
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for pile suffering. If you have piles in 

ny form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will biess 

ie day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-C6 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 





minutes. Then place on the upper 
shelf, cut down the temperature to 





moderate heat and bake for about 
half an hour. 
Curtain Styles 

Styles in window curtains, like 


clothing and furniture, change with 
the times. The one word that best 
descrihes present-day curtain styles is 
—simplicity. Gone are the fancy loops 
and heavy fringes of a few years ago. 

In offering curtain tips to home- 
makers recently, Mary A. Covert, home 
management specialist of South Da- 
kota State College, pointed out that 
figured wallpaper calls for plain cur- 
tains, while plain walls call for fig- 
ured curtains. Curtains with small 
designs are suitable for small rooms 
with small windows. Large rooms 
with large windows call for larger 
designs. 

As a general rule, the character of 
ithe room should decide the type of 
curtains used. For instance, the large, 
formal room requires curtains with 
the large formal patterns often seen 
in damasks. For the same reason, the 
large, rough-plastered room with 
fireplace, beamed ceiling, casement 
windows and heavy furniture calls 
for curtains made of such rough-tex- 
tured fabrics as crash, homespuns or 
burlap—not fine satin draperies. For 
the housewife who has the time, it 
usually pays to buy good quality ma- 
terials like voile, lawn, marquisette, 
chintz or cretonne and make curtains 
to suit individual rooms. Chintz or 
cretonne curtains create a friendly 
rather than a formal atmosphere in 
any room. 


Week’s Hints 


g A little whole milk or evaporated 
milk added to the water in which corn 
on the cob (“roastin’ ears”) is cook- 
ed will improve the flavor. 

q In pressing, never put an iron on 
the right side of any goods except 
cotton. Always lay a cloth between 
ithe iron and the goods. 

Gg Sour milk used in cakes instead 
of the sweet milk called for in the 
recipe will keep the cake moist longer. 

q Sugar sirup instead of granulated 
sugar may be used for sweetening 
chilled beverages and punches. 

@ To clean glass in oven doors, rub 











with vinegar and then wash with 
soap and water. 
SALESMEN. WANTED 


STARK NEEDS 1000 SALESMEN QUICK. Cash In- 
come Weekly. Many make $200.00 in month. Easy, 
Interesting Outdoor Work. Spare Time or Full Time. 


Making Outfit and Weekly Income Plan. If 
you can’t sell—Buy Stark Trees. Largest Nurseries in 
World. Nearly 125 Years Old. Highest Quality Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, etc. Write for Catalog. Stark Nur- 
series, Box C-2610, Louisiana, Mo. 


LARGE EARNINGS selling new, pressure pants 
creaser. Easily sold every home and traveler. 
Krease-Well Co., Security Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


TOBACCO 


LOOK! Milder golden yellow smoking or rich ripe 
chewing, four pounds, guaranteed and postpaid, 
$1.00. Riverside Ranch, 121, Hazel, Kentucky. 
_WRITERS—SONGS—POEMS 








Rhyming Dictionary. Writers Guide. Submit best 
poems, melodies today for bonafide, superior offer. 
MMM Publishers, Portland, Ore. 








Wanted At Once! Any subject 
Don't one send best poem today 
BROS., Woods Bidg., Chicag 













Prk 4 made Sateett near! es watch tick after 
deaf for twenty-five years, withhis Arti- 

od — Drums. He wore them day and night. 

his bead 

: AR "Thee are invisible 
andcomfortable,no wires 
or batteries. Write for 
TRUE STORY. Also 
booklet on Deafness. rtifictal Ear Drum 

THE WAY company 

724 McKerchey Bide. Detroit, Michigan 





RAISE GUINEA PIGS for US 


MAKE MONEY. Thousands needed for 
Laboratory Research. We sapply breed- 
ers and buy the young. Write today for 
FREE illustrated book. Research Supply 
Corp., Dept. A-1, 2436 W. York St., Phila, t., Phila, Pa. 


Treatment maileden 
FREE TRIAL. If satiafied, 
send $1; net, it’ it's Free. 
Wietto tor 
cOSTERLINE, 
sr ee oe REE RE Bill Gnic Av Siiney 
$3.50 Truss FRI 50 Truss FREE ee 


Money 


now or ever you oe this truss just for trying a 
newer rupture method which gives instant relief 
in most cases. Doctor’s Invention— —entirely different. 
No leg straps, elastic belt or cruel springs. 

not gouge or enlarge openin Eliminates severe 
pressure. Holds Rupture tp and IN. Cannot 
slip. Easy to wear, Comfortable. No harness. Method 
sent on 80 Days Trial with FREE Truss. Write 











E 0. KOCH, 9075 Koch Bldg, 2906 Main St, —— 


HEADACHES, DIZZINESS SYMPTO 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 





Reg. $1 Package For Trial—Only 2 


NEPCO CONCENTRATED GARLIC TABLETS — Pure 
vegetable matter. No odor or taste. Notadrug. Eminent 
Medical Scientists’ Tests prove regular use of these tablets 
helps to lower High Blood Pressure in many cases and 
relieves headaches and dizziness. Mail this ad and 3e—we 
will send full $1 box. Postage prepaid. Address 


NEPCO PRODUCTS, Dept. 104, 1335 boul. Oe 


Louis 


TO ALL SUFFERERS WITH ACID 



















--- STOMACH 
FREE": ULCERS 


He ave gee heard of this amazing new relief— 
About Acid» the private prescription of a noted scientist 
Stemach & § —thesame prescription for which specialists 
- ~ charge hundreds of dollars? Now available 
Uleers. An § to the public at a cost of a few cents per 
interesting ~ treatment. Write today for free book and 
instructive ' complete details. 


book. ACIDACURE CO,, Dept. P, Warrenton, Va. 


Suffer Varicos, 





WHY suffer pain musery ot Varicose Uicere, 
Varicose Veins, Open Leg Sores, Milk or Fever I 
away ensaret ORE EE Booklet—*THE LIEPE M ine 
OF HOME TREATMENT.” Telisallabout this40- 
method, praised and endorsed bythousands. Liepe otheds, 
Dept. K-11, 3284 N. Green Bay Ave, 7 Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
in the urine, caused by Alimentary Glycosuria Acidosis 
often responds to the use of PANCRETONE 
TABLE Write for FREE Trial Package. 
NATIONAL MEDICAL PRODUCTS CO., 
82 W. Washington, Dept. 710- ‘M, Chicago 
CONST’ PATED, Kidney-Liver Trouble? Use ‘‘Hers- HERB-TABS”’ 
(Nature’s Selected herbs ONLY). Users report MAGIC 
relief. Liber: Liberal weeks trial—l0c. N. P. G, SHINN, Bellfiower, Cal 
~ if You Are Poisoned by 
Read Our Offer—Do This 
Is Uric Acid in your blood causing “Arthri- 


tis;” stiff joints; sore muscles; rheumatic 
pains; neuritis; neuralgia? 
Bladder weakness? Kidney irritation? Up 


“Acid 
Skin tichy? 


many times at night? “Worn Out’? 
Stomach? ‘Catch cold” 
NO “‘pep’? Nervous? 


WANT A 75Sc BOTTLE? 
(Regular Prescription Quantity) 

For more than 45 years The Williams 
Treatment has been helping others to com- 
fortable days and nights. 

We will give uric acid sufferers who send this 
advertisement, home address and ten cents (stamps 
or coin) one full size 75-cent bottle (32 doses) of 
The Williams Treatment and booklet with DIET and 
other helpful suggestions. No obligation. No C. O. D. 
Only one bottle given same person, family or ad- 
dress. Sold since 1892. 

This advt. and 10 cents must be sent 
DR. D. A. WILLIAMS COMPANY 

MM-11 EAST HAMPTON, CONN. 


easily? 
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The World’s GREATEST Story 





HE mystery and intrigues of the 
past... kings poisoned and em- 
pires overthrown, the honor of a 
queen dependent on a letter... 
these fade into insignificance before 
the exciting and thrilling story of our 
own times — in which YOU have a part! 


These are times of great social change. 
The sight and sounds of a new order are 
in the very air you breathe! But are you 
conscious of it? Will it be here before you 
have had chance to have your SAY about it? 
If you get that chance, what will you say? 


Get behind the scenes of history in the mak- 
ing! Follow the news as it comes to you 


direct from the center of world interest 


today — Washington, D. C.! And have this 
news come to you simply stated, understood 
and — unbiased! 
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Right in the midst of events as they happen, 
PATHFINDER — the country’s most widely 
read news weekly — is edited and published. 
PATHFINDER is the ONLY news weekly 
published in Washington, D. C. And it comes 
to you, on a year’s subscription, AT LESS 
THAN 2c A WEEK! The world’s greatest 
story — at only 2c an installment! 
breathing history. 


Living, 
Current events—told in 
& manner to keep you completely informed. 
Don’t be without PATHFINDER another week! 
Subscribe today! Simply tear out the coupon 
below — now — and send it with your check 
or money order to PATHFINDER, Washing- 
ton, D. C. You, too, should read “the most 
quoted magazine in America!” 














TEAR OFF THIS COUPON. MAIL NOW! 


PATHFINDER, ( >} New 
Washington, D. C. ( ) Renewal 
Please send PATHFINDER to the address below. I enclose 


$1 for one year 
$2 for three years 


Check whether 


(Cross out offer not accepted) 
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